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“HOW PERFECTLY ABSURD!” 
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Everybodys Hudson 


The Finest Type of a High-Class Car Has Now Come 


New Price, $1350 


A little while ago, the quality 
price ranged from $3500 up. 


And the quality car—which of 
course was a Six—weighed some 
4500 pounds. The size was ex- 
cessive. The room and power 
exceeded all demands. Tires and 
fuel gave enormous over-tax. 


But those cars were crude cars 
compared with the HUDSON, 
which now sells at $1350. And 
their buyers in large part have 
become HUDSON owners. You 
see that everywhere. 


You find the HUDSON today 
in front of cottage and mansion. 
Men who want the best find init 
their new idea of class. In light- 
ness. luxury, comfort and beauty 
it now typifies refinement, sim- 
plicity, good taste. 


More Attractions 
This 1916 Model brings out 
The Yacht-Line Body 
Lustrous Finish 
A Roomier Tonneau 
Enameled Leather 


The Yacht-Line is the stream- 
line carried to perfection. The 














For 1916 


Yacht-Line Body 
Lustrous Finish 

Roomier Tonneau 
$200 Reduction 


Within Reach of the Many 


Lustrous finish stays new. Each 
coat is baked on in enormous 
ovens. We spent $100,000 on 
equipment to give you this bril- 
liant, enduring finish. 

The rear seat is wider, the ton- 
neau more roomy. The two extra 
seats will completely disappear. 
Luxury and comfort are now 
carried to extremes. Enameled 
leather is employed. Deep cush- 
ions of curled hair. The top-piece 
on doors and body has been 
leather-beund. 

Yet the price, which once was 
$1750, is now $1350. And our 
output of this one type is 100 cars 
per day. 


This is Your Car 


This is your car if you seek fine- 
ness without excess. 


It is your car if you want light- 
ness combined with super- 
strength. 


If you want ample power and 
ample room for seven, with fuel 
and tire cost reduced to the mini- 
mum. 

If you want luxury and comfort 
in extreme. We have spent years 
on this car to attain them, 


It is your car if you want the 
new-type Six, with its high-speed 
motor, continuous power, silence 
and flexibility. 


If you want a proved-out car of 
this type. This HUDSON has 
covered, in owners’ hands, at least 
30 million miles. 


It is your car if you want a 
Howard E. Coffin design. If you 
care for HUDSON standards. 


It is yours if you want the latest 
lines, the most enduring finish. 


The car is unique in a hundred 
ways. It occupies a class by it- 
self. If it meets your ideals, there 
is no other car that will. 


This new model is selling faster 
than we can build it. Most dealers 
already have waiting lists. If you 
want summer delivery, we urge 
you to see this new model now. 


7-Passenger Phaeton or 3-Pas- 

senger Roadster, $1350, f. o. b. 

Detroit. Also a New Cabriolet, 
$1650, f. o. b. Detroit. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


The best HUDSON feature is the 
HUDSON service, rendered everywhere. 
Ask your HUDSON dealer about it. 
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Be neutral so far as Life is concerned. Choose the 


happy medium. If you don’t want te become a yearly 
subscriber, try our special offer for three months. 
(See coupon.) 


Lire is for sale at all news-stands for ten cents. If 
your dealer is out of it, let us know. 
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Are You Neutral? 


Life 


will issue a Neutral Number on Tuesday, 
July 27th—two weeks after this issue. 
In it everybody will at last know 
just what it really means to 
be neutral. The price of 
this superlatively neu- a 
tral number will be ’ ony 
(we regret to : 


say) only ten Enclosed 


find One Dol- 


cents. lar (Canadian 
$1.13, Foreign 
$1.26). Send Lire 


for three months to 
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Y Open only to new subscribers; no sub- 
Ps scriptions renewed at this rate. 


LIFE, 17 West 31st Street, New York 4 
One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04) 
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Preserve this list. 


Take it with you when you tour. 


Fisk Branches 


Alabama 


Birmingham—20th St. and Avenue E. 


California 
Fresno—1362-64 I St. 
Los Angeles—10th and Hope Sts. 
Oakland—2418 Broadway 
Pasadena—722 E. Colorado St. 
Sacramento—1310-12 K St. 
San Franciseo—1431-39 Van Ness Ave. 
San Jose—280-282 No. First St. 
Colorado 
Denver—1635 Broadway 
Connecticut 
Bridgeport—284 Fairfield Ave. 
Hartford—292 Asylum St. 
District of Columbia 
Washington—1313 New York Ave.. 
N. W. 


Georgia 
Atlanta—489-491 Peachtree St. 
Illinois 
Chieago—1440 So. Michigan Blvd. 
Chieago—1421 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chieago—Ssth Place and Indiana Ave. 
Chieago—932-934 Sheridan Road 
Chieago—Washington Blvd. and No. 
Crawford Ave. 
Peorla—313 So. Jefferson St. 
Springfield—314 So. Fourth St. 
Indiana 
Evansville—110 Upper Fourth St. 
Fort Wayne—Broadway and Washing- 


‘on St. 
Indianapolis—No. Delaware and Ver- 
; mont Sts. 
Sonth Bend—Michigan and La Salle 
Sts. 
Terre Hante—14-16 So. Ninth St. 
Iowa 
Cedar Rapids—512 Second Ave. 
Davenport—320 Harrison St. 
Des Moines—911 West Locust St. 
Mason City—Main and Ninth Sts. 
Waterloo—224 East Fifth St. 
Kansas 
Wiehita—219 So. Lawrence Ave. 

Kentucky 
Louisville—941 So. Third St. 

Louisiana 
New Orleans—742 St. Charles St. 

Maryland 
Baltimore—105 W. Mt. Royal Ave. 

Massachuse‘ts 
Reston 811 813 Boylston st. 
owell—Central and Appleton Sts. 
Lynn—135 Broac St. 
Springfleld—141 Chestnut St. 
Woreester—7 Main St. 

Michigan 
Detrolt—Jeffers m Ave. and Brush St. 
‘rand Rapids—Division Ave. between 
Island and Cherry Sts. 


Saginaw—812 Genesee Ave. 

‘. Minnesota 

pit —403'; East Superior St. 
Minneapolis 1 Hennepin Ave. 

St. Panl—} Vest Sixth St 

‘ Missouri 

oe Clty—Grand Ave. and 20th Ss. 
ra eph—8i1 Francis St. 

St. Lonis—z202 Locust St. 


Montana 
Rillings—Montana Ave. and Rroadway 
Buatte—Broadway and Wyoming St. 
Great Falls—i2 Second St. No. 

Nebraska 


Hastings—219 No. Lincoln Ave. 
LincolIn—212 South Eleventh St. 
Omaha—24th and Farnam Sts. 


New Jersey 
Newark—Central Ave. near Summit St 


New York 


Binghamton—217 Washington St. 
Brooklyn—Bedford Ave. and Hancock 


St. 
Baffalo—718 Main St. 
New York—Broadway and 55th St. 
Rochester—211 East Ave. 
Syraense—441 So. Warren St. 
Utiea—510 Charlotte St. 
Yonkers—89 Warburton Ave. 


North Carolina 
Raleigh—419 Fayetteville St. 


North Dakota 
Fargo—405-407 North Pacifi 
Minot—108 West Central Ave. 

Ohio 
Cineinnati—816 Main St 
Cleveland—2037 Euclid Ave. 
Columbus—206 East Gay St. 
Dayton—219 West Third St. 
Toledo—333-337 Twenty-first St. 
Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City—211 West First St. 


Ave 


Oregon 
Portland—349-351 Oak St. 
Pennsylvania 


Erie—915 Peach St. 

Harrisburg—19 So. Third St. 
Philadelphia—No. Broad and Vine Sts. 
Pittshurg—5933 Baum Boulevard 
Seranton—325 Adams Ave. 


Rhode Island 
Providenee—17 Dorrance St. 

South Carolina 
Columbia—905 Main St. 

South Dakota 
Aberdeen—18 Third Ave., Southwest 
Sioux Falls—113 No. Main Ave. 

Tennessee 
Memphis—227 Monroe Ave. 
Utah 
Salt Lake City—163 E. Broadway 
Virginia 
Richmond—1205 \V. Broad St. 

Washington 
Seattle—910-914 East Pike St. 
Tacoma—725-727 Broadway 

Wisconsin 
Milwaukee—452-456 Milwaukee St. 


The Fisk Co. of Texas 
Dallas—Commerce and Harwood Sts. 
Houston—1305-7-9 Main St. 

San Antonio—204 Avenue C 
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Fisk Tire Service 
Is Free Service 


And is Free to All 


T is extended to all car owners regardless 


of the make of tires used. 


This Service Policy is uniform, and in any one 


of the many Fisk Branches 


throughout the 


country you will find the desire to accom- 
modate and the facilities for doing for you 
any work that may be needed in connection 


with your tires. 


Aside from actual repairs any attention we 
can give is given gladly and without charge. 





Our entire Service Organization stands as a 
unit back of all Fisk Tires. This organization, 
with its more than a thousand members, has 
been established and educated in our poli- 


cies that we may make every 


effort to see that the owner 


isfied with every detail of the 


transaction, from the time 


is sold until it has given full mile- 
age and is ready to be discarded. 





is sat- 


a tire 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 
Time to Re-tire? 


(Buy Fisk) 





Mark 








THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 


Factory and Home Office 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


You Can Buy Fisk Tires From ALL Dealers —Fisk Branches in Principal Cities 
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A TWELVE CYLINDER CAR 


that recasts every motor car standard 


GREATER RANGE OF ABILITY ON HIGH GEAR 
MORE MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 


Faster pickup Shorter wheelbase Reduced weight 
Unequalled hill-climbing Perfect accessibility Shorter turning radius 
Lower up-keep Greater speed Low, graceful lines 


Inspect the car itself at any Packard store and arrange for a con- 
vincing ride. You owe yourself this remarkable opportunity to 
revise your ideas of motor car design, performance and values. 


The 1-35—Wheelbase 135 ins. Thirteen The 1-25—Wheelbase 125 ins. Nine 


styles of open and enclosed bodies. styles of open and enclosed bodies. 
Price, with any open body, f. o b. Price, with any open body, f. o. b. 
Detroit, $2950. Detroit, $2600. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Micu. 


Contributor to Lincoln Highway 
























































All a Mistake for him we wouldn’t have known what was the matter 
with it. He owes a duty to his country.” 


E understand there is nothing in the rumor that Mr. : 
It is also understood that Mr. Daniels, in response to 


Daniels, who is now connected with our navy, is 


going to resign. A high official, who from motives of the question, promptly blew the foam from his diurnal 
prudence wishes his name withheld, said yesterday: glass of grape juice and passionately exclaimed: 

“No, it would be extremely unwise. Nobody has done “Me resign? Never! Every commander in the navy 
so much for our navy as Mr. Daniels. If it hadn’t been will have to go before I do!” 
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“ HAVEN'T WE MET BEFORE?” 
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Life’s Fresh Air Fund 


Inclusive of 1914, Lire’s Fresu Air Funp 
has been in operation twenty-eight years. In 
that time it has expended $150,987.58 and 
has given a fortnight in the country to 
36,767 poor city children. 

The Fund is supported entirely by bequests 
and voluntary contributions, which are ac- 
knowledged in this column, 


Previously acknowledged ......... $2,997.91 
a ND  aaigg ah pUal-aiek wi wae a .50 
SUE oo woe badd eeeeeseees 1.00 
i Se sie awiko Wane kore anettnes 1.00 
IE iviswind o'b 3:0 csusedaveeers 1.00 
Be, a OD Sariios.ccetinn hone 10.00 
a er ee 10.00 
“7. ¥.,. procwume, Mass.” ..... 10.00 
CS eee 25.00 
mare. Mi, TOGE Fortes, Fr. v0.00 ae 5.71 
EtG SOOO FROG oo. oc cece peewee 25.00 
NSE ORO OO CO OO 1.00 
Junior Boy Scouts of Short Hills.. 36.00 


Ee DUET 6 TINS o's 5s nisivieeres 5 
I aR I la sa isang a aceiaaceiareiene 5 
Mrs. Elinor L. Stevens..........+. 4 
ye Ss OO ere 5.72 
reece ere 5 
eee, GOO OSS 06.00cccccceecee 2 
PN I ois 66:care ore-senieren eres 3 
ie SET <bteceSdceraawesees 5 
SS eer ee 5 
Proceeds of a lemonade and cake 

sale held by Helen Butler (11 

years) and Margaret Seaman (13 





FERTS) cccvcccccccvesecsebvecesese 2.50 
NN teas a pdede canes Hse sis 10.00 
ES a Be eran cre 28.55 
.  S 2 ore rr 11.42 
Beatrice Starr and Editha Cassebeer. 5.71 
New York Chapter of the National 

Park Seminary Alumnae Associa- 

BOM wccccccocvcccocccesevccecece 100.00 
Martha Hamilton Clark ........... 10.44 
ee ee eer re 2.00 
Ethel M. Waefelaer ...........0.. 2.00 
ES Ee A RR ere trrere pore 1.00 
F. A. Schaefer 11.42 
Chas. Josselyn 5.00 
“From Camp Three Pines” ...... 2.35 
PINE hap saa ceienst cine ve kewese ses 25.00 

$3,401.93 


ACKNOWLEDGED WITH THANKS 

Package of clothing, shoes and hats 
for boys from Mrs. Ferris Morehouse, 
Branchville, Conn. 

Package of clothing for girls from Mrs. 
Burr Mills, Georgetown, Conn. 

Five fielder’s gloves from C. N. D. 

Five bathing-suits and one bathing-cap 
from Mrs. H. M. Barksdale, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 


As to Dropping Professors 


PROFESSOR, Mr. Nearing, has 

been dropped from the faculty 
of the University of Pennsylvania be- 
cause his line of thought was not 
acceptable to the trustees. 

There is great indignation. 

Nevertheless, it is a conceivable 
thought that a university professor 
might teach false doctrine and that 
trustees might properly drop him. 

A man who wishes to entertain all 
thoughts and pop them out at all 
comers does better not to hire out 
to any organized institution with a 













































































AT LIFE’S FRESH AIR FARM 
ONE-STEPPING 


responsible directorate. A church must 
have some control of its ministers, a 
newspaper of its editors, a university 
of its faculty. Whoever accepts a 
salary is bound by the conditions of 
his employment. A _ professor who 
taught that the moon is made of green 
cheese wouldn’t do. 

It is not wrong, per se, to drop pro- 
fessors, but trustees need, when they 
do it, to do it warily. When they drop 
lively men and keep dull ones their 
institution suffers. And it suffers when 
intelligent and forward-looking pro- 
fessors do not feel free to speak 
their minds. 

The Pennsylvania trustees seem to 
have dealt unskilfully with Mr. Near- 
ing, but he has had a fine advertise- 
ment and should be able to place 
himself to advantage somewhere where 
his views (whatever they are) are 
acceptable. 


ELTER: Do you think severe 
religious training really prevents 
a person from wrong-doing? 
SKELTER: Well, it doesn’t exactly 
prevent it, but it certainly detracts from 
the pleasure one gets from sinning. 





No Cause For Complaint 


ABY ASTOR has recently re- 
quested from the court an allow- 
ance of thirty thousand dollars a year. 
This is to maintain him in the style 
to which he is expected to become ac- 
customed when he grows up. At 
present he is doubtless too young to 
know just what this means. 

It would be an error, however, to 
assume that this thirty thousand a 
year is a necessity so far as Baby 
Astor is concerned. What the money 
is needed for is to maintain the ma- 
chinery into which he was born. 

Similarly, it takes a lot of money 
to put a bill through Congress. The 
bill itself may be no better than any 
other bill that originates in a common 
council and individually may require 
no more nourishment, but the ma- 
chinery must be kept going. 

Nobody will blame Baby Astor or a 
congressional bill for the money spent 
upon them. It’s the machinery that 
costs, and it requires many skilled 
politicians and domestics to keep it 
going. 

















“ WILSON—THAT’S ALL!” 
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A Slight But Necessary Delay 


* AM I literary?” 

The man who had just applied 
for the job as editor of the once great 
magazine smiled superciliously as he 
spoke to the owner. 

“My dear sir,” he went on, “ when 
it comes to turning out real literature 
I am simply a wonder. I can write 
the most exquisite little poems—which 
nobody could guess the meaning of—as 
fillers to put in at the tail end of ar- 
ticles. Every short story I write is a 
masterpiece of originality. My edi- 
torials show a grasp of world politics 
that would have made Bismarck gasp. 
With me as editor you wouldn’t have to 
employ any other writer at all. Besides, 
I can solicit advertising, buy type, and I 
am a master hand at getting big finan- 
ciers to subscribe for stock, on the 
ground that if they have an interest in 
a leading magazine they must of 
necessity be men of culture. With me 
at the helm your circulation will treble 
in six months,” 

The owner smiled a smile of joyful 
recognition of great talent. 

“T believe you are the very man we 
are looking for,” he said, in a voice 
freighted with deep emotion. “ When 
could you come to us?” 

“Say in three months.” 

“Three months! Why such a de- 
lay?” 

The applicant lowered his voice. 

“Well, you see, it’s this way,” he 
explained. “I’m just closing up a 
little mazagine of my own, and I want 
to wait until the affair has been for- 
gotten, otherwise my creditors will be 
almost certain to garnishee my salary.” 


TYPOGRAPHICALLY SPEAKING 
AND OLD STYLE CHASE 


ANTIQUE NO. 525 
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She: AS 1 SIT AND LOOK UP AT THE STARS, DEAR, I FEEL LIKE AN INFINITESIMAL 
ATOM IN THE BOUNDLESS UNIVERSE 


Gatekeeper and Municipal Expert 


NE remarks the activities of Mr. Frederick Howe, 
Commissioner of Immigration in New York, as a 
miscellaneous improver of mankind. When you read of 
an improvement doing or under discussion hereabouts 
you are apt to read of Mr. Howe. Luckily, just now the 
immigration business is slack, and he can spare parts of 
himself for the uses of miscellaneous uplift. But when 
we think of him merely as the Ellis Island gatekeeper 
our thought is not comprehensive enough. He is an expert 
in municipal administration, knows about taxes and mu- 
nicipal ownership, is a Johns Hopkins Ph.D., has studied 
in Germany and practiced law and politics in Ohio, A 
man whose mind has such contents as Mr. Howe has stored 
in his is bound, of course, to disclose them. 
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“WHO IS THERE, DEAR?” 
“ ALMOST NOBODY, MOTHER,” 


The Uniqueness of War 


oe you believe in war, father?” 

“No, my son. Emphatically no. 
Nobody believes in war. War is too 
destructive and too horrible for any- 
body to believe in.” 

“Then why aren’t there ways to 
prevent it?” 

“There are, my son. As a matter 
of fact, we have a number of very 
excellent contrivances which are 
cleverly designed to prevent war. For 
instance, there are the diplomats who 
are supposed to be extraordinarily 
adept at talking things over and 
coming to amicable understandings.” 

“But they don’t succeed, father.” 

“No; and so we have to back them 
up with mighty murderous armaments 
which will make nations afraid of each 
other and prevent war.” 

“But they don’t succeed, father.” 

“No; and accordingly we make 





treaties between nations. These trea- 
ties solemnly pledge undying friend- 
ship and provide for an arbitration 
of all issues without resort to trigger- 
pulling.” 

“But they don’t succeed in prevent- 
ing war, father.” 

“No, my son, and that’s why we 
have churches and a religion which 
emphatically teaches the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man, 
and which loudly proclaims peace on 
earth, good will toward men.” 

“But men go to war just the same, 
father.” 

“That is true, my son, and that’s 
why we have to supplement our 
churches and our religion with secular 
peace societies which analyze the dis- 
advantages of war from every possible 
standpoint.” 

“But all these wonderful things put 





ineffective in 
Why is it?” 


together seem to be 
staving off war, father. 


“T can’t tell you, my son, unless it 
is that war is the one field of human 
activity in which theory and practice 
are entirely 
other.” 


independent of each 
Ellis O. Jones. 


“JUST PLAIN GRASSHOPPERS FOR YOURS 
TRULY HEREAFTER” 
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The Flame’s Reply 


Cs. moth, your whirling dance of death, 
For I, the flame, have no desire 
Thus to destroy your futile breath 
With the illusion of my fire. 
I burn athwart the inky night 
Because it is my fate to burn, 
Yet you would make my ruddy light 
A beacon for the souls that yearn. 
Your dream, your passion and your doom, 
As with mad wings you strive and press 
On to my glimmer in the gloom, 
Bring to my heart but weariness. 
Leolyn Louise Everett. 


Scandal 


CANDAL is that which gives us pleasure in the 
thought that somebody else has done something which 
we have escaped doing because we were not similarly 
situated. 
Scandal furnishes an occupation for women and news- 
papers. It began in the Garden of Eden, and will end a 
few minutes after the last man has left the earth. 


—— 








Millionaire: 1 WOULDN’T DO THIS FOR A THOUSAND DOLLARS, 


. qi \ 
AND HERE I AM—DOING IT FOR NOTHING | | q 


Nine or More Lives 


“ R. BRYAN DESTROYS HIMSELF.” So runs the 
title of an editorial in the New York World. Mr. 
Bryan’s friends. may well hope that the statement is cor- 
rect, for anyone who has followed his career in the New 
York newspapers during the last two decades knows that 
it has been just one unbroken succession of profitable self- 
destructions. He destroyed himself in 1896 by coming 
out for free silver. He destroyed himself later by want- 
ing to give up the Philippines. He destroyed himself 
several times by being a candidate for the presidency. 
He destroyed himself by coming out for government 
ownership. He destroyed himself by becoming Secretary 
of State, and now he destroys himself by ceasing to be 
Secretary of State. 
Many is the young and struggling lawyer who would be 
delighted to destroy himself so effectively. 














E. 0: J. 
The Great Need 


me Marion has become an efficiency expert. She 





goes about telling women how to live within their Mother who pays the bills: WHAT ARE ALL THESE 

incomes. CHARGES ON THE COUNTRY CLUB BILL—TO TOM COL- 
Giapvys: Nothing doing here! I’m looking for some LINS? 

one to teach me how to live beyond mine. “THAT'S ALL RIGHT, MOTHER. HE—HE’S MY CADDY.” 
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WHY MUZZLE poGs? 














(Each story printed under the above heading is a candidate for the $1,000, 
$500 and $250 prizes offered by LiFE in answer to the question: How 
short can a short story be and still be a short story? The stories accepted 
will appear regularly under the heading “Lire’s Short Story Contest” 
until October, and are paid for upon acceptance at the rate of ten cents a 
word for every word up to 1,500 which the author does not write. Read 
carefully the conditions on page 130 of this issue.) 


The Clearest Call 


By Brevard Mays’ Connor 


—yrt worry,” said the great sur- 
geon, “She will pull through. 
She has a fine constitution.” 

“She will pull through because 
you are handling the case,” the 
nurse murmured, with an admiring 
glance. 

“She will pull through,” agreed the 
Reverend Paul Templeton, “because I 
shall pray.” 

He did not see the ironical glance 
which passed. between nurse and 
doctor, materialists both. He had 
stooped and kissed his wife, who lay 
on the wheeled table that was to carry 
her to the operating room. She was 
asleep, for the narcotic had taken im- 
mediate effect. 

For a moment he hung over her 
and then he moved aside. When the 
door of the operating room had closed 
on the wheeled table with its sheeted 
burden he stepped out on the little 
upper balcony beneath the stars, knelt 
and earnestly addressed himself to 
his Maker. 

A distant clock struck eight. The 
operation would take an hour. . 

Humbly he prayed, but with superb 
confidence. He had lived a blameless 
life, and his efforts were in behalf of 
a life equally blameless, It was in- 
conceivable that he who had given all 
and asked nothing should be refused 
this, his first request. It was even 
more inconceivable that his wife, who 
was so worthy of pardon, should be 
condemned. Humbly he prayed, but 
not without assurance of a friendly 
auditor. 

It was a sweet May night, satin-soft, 
blossom-scented. The south wind was 
whispering confidences to the elms; 
the stars were unutterably benign. 


Surely God was in His _ heaven, 
thought the Reverend Paul Tem- 
pleton. 

Then up from the darkness beneath 
the trees came the low, thrilling laugh 
of a girl. He lifted his face from 
his hands and stared, scarce breathing, 
into the night, while his ears still held 
every note of that low, thrilling laugh, 
which spoke of youth in love in the 
springtime. 

The black bulk of the hospital be- 
hind him faded into obscurity as 
swiftly as a scene struck on a dark- 
ened stage. He was no longer on a 
little upper porch, but in an old- 
fashioned summer-house, hidden from 
the tactless moon by a mesh of honey- 
suckle in bloom. He was no longer on 
his knees before his Maker, but sitting 
beside the girl who had been Ellen 
McCartney. 

She was dressed in white. She was 
so close he could feel the warmth of 
her. Somehow, in that darkness, their 
hands met and clung, shoulder touched 
shoulder—the fragrance of her hair 
in his nostrils—the soft, womanly 
yielding of her body. 

Now her palms were resting against 
his cheeks, drawing his head down; 
now, as lightly as a butterfly upon a 
flower, her lips brushed his one closed 
eye and then the other; now she 
laughed, a low, thrilling laugh, which 
spoke of youth in love in the spring- 
time. 

Prayer had gone dry at its source, 
choked by the luxuriant vegetation of 
memory. He remembered other kisses 
and thrilled in sympathy with the de- 
light of other time. ... 

The distant clock struck nine, but 
he did not hear it. The shriek of a 


woman in pain sliced through the 
silence, but could not penetrate the 
walls of his dream. The girl who had 
been Ellen McCartney lay in his arms, 
her lips to his, 

Then a hand fell upon his shoulder. 

“Come,” said the nurse, and slipped 
back into the room. 

The Reverend Paul Templeton came 
back with a wrench to consciousness 
of the time and place, and horror 
surged through his veins like a burning 
poison, It was over—and he had not 
prayed! And worse! When his whole 
being should have been prostrate in 
humble supplication he had allowed it 
to walk brazenly erect among memo- 
ries that at the best were frivolous and 
at the worst—carnal! He seemed to 
hear a voice saying: 

“TI am the Lord of Vengeance. 
Heavy is mine hand against them that 
slight Me!” 

Mastered by despair, he clung to the 
iron railing. What could he hope of 
science when he had failed in his 
duty to faith? Somehow he managed 
to struggle to his feet and gain the 
room. 

The sheeted figure on the bed was 
very still, the face paler than the pil- 
low on which it lay. He crumpled 
down beside her and hid his face, too 
sick with shame to weep. He knew 
with a horrid certainty that she was 
dead and that he had killed her, 

And then: 

*Paadl}” 

It was the merest wisp of sound, 
almost too impalpable to be human 
utterance. He lifted his head and 
looked into the face of the great 
surgeon, . . He was smiling. 

“Paul!” 

He looked now into the pale 
face of his wife . . and she was 
smiling. 

“There, there,” said the great sur- 
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The Aviator 


‘By Hornell Hart 


‘“"T*HE French Government declines to accept your serv- 

ices.” The words said themselves over and over 
in his ears in the drone of the motor, as the monoplane 
climbed into the velvet night sky. Was that diplomatic 
blunder of two years ago so utterly unforgivable? Was 
exile not encugh? Would the Republic deny him even the 
right to fight under her colors? “The French Govern- 
ment declines to accept your services.” The recruiting 
officer had said it, and General Joffre had reiterated the 
unrelenting statement in reply to his direct appeal for 
enlistment. And now the drone of the propeller, the 
hum of the motor and the rush of the air through the 
braces whispered the words ceaselessly into his ears as the 
great wings carried him up into the darkness. 

Below, the ghostly searchlight fingers of the fortress 
reached up, groping toward him, The central searchlight 
of the fortress was playing on a French cruiser which 
had crept up recklessly close to the fort and was pouring 
shells in rapid salvos up into the battlements on the hill. 
The sparks of fire from the ship’s side seemed but tiny 
points of light far down below. Momentarily balls of 
flame appeared above and around the dim outlines of the 
fortifications, and the smoke of bursting shells drifted 
wanly across the white, searching pencils of light. Down 
there France, undaunted, grappled the Turk in the dark- 
ness. From the farther shore distant lights of Asia 
twinkled in the night. 

Behind that central searchlight, Henri had said, lay the 
entrance to the powder magazine. That passageway was 
the vital spot of the fortress. An explosion there would 
ignite the ammunition and shatter the entire center of the 
fortifications. 

A searchlight came wheeling across the sky and shot past 





geon, “I told you she would come 
back. Her constitution——” 
“Constitution!” scoffed the nurse. 
“Tt was you.” 
“Or,” smiled the surgeon, magnani- 
mously, “your prayers, sir.” 


just behind the monoplane. The flash of the guns on the 
hill were now just beneath him, and their roar formed 
a surging background of sound to the whirr of the ma- 
chine. He swept in a huge curve toward a position back 
of the fortress. The searchlight was circling the sky 
again. For a fraction of a second the aeroplane was 
silhouetted in its full glare. The beam wavered and 
returned zigzagging to pick him up again. This time it 
caught and followed him. A shell burst below him. If 
one fragment of shrapnel should strike the nitroglycerine 
which he carried France would profit little from this 
last ride of his. 

The fortress was not far behind him. He swept about 
and pointed the nose of the monoplane downward straight 
toward the base of the central searchlight. Its beam had 
ceased to play on the battleship and was lifting swiftly 
toward him. Suddenly its glare caught him straight in 
the eyes. He gripped the controls and steered tensely for 
that dazzling target. 

“The French Government declines to accept your serv- 
ices.” He smiled grimly. They could not well decline 
them now. The air rushed past him so swiftly that it seemed 
stiff like a stream of water under high pressure. Below 
him at that point of light death stood smiling. The crash 
of a shell bursting behind him was lost in the gale of wind 
in his ears. The light grew swiftly larger and the out- 
lines of the battlements became distinct. “The French 
Government——” the world ended in a crash of blistering 
whiteness. 

“He was pointed directly at the magazine,” said Abdul, 
the gunner. “If the shell from the French cruiser had 
not struck him we should all by now have been with 
Allah.” 


The Gretchen Plan 


By William Johnston 


a ND Solomon had seven hundred hospital. Hilda Sachs, the rich widow, 
wives,” read Pastor Brandt. had captured one. That left just 


But the sick woman made a gesture 
of dissent. 

“No,” she said, “it was none of 
those things. I came back when I re- 
membered—— ” 

“ Paul,” she whispered, “lean down.” 

He obeyed. Her palms fluttered 
against his cheeks, and, as lightly as 
a butterfly on a flower, her lips brushed 
his one closed eye and then the other. 
And then the girl who had been Ellen 
McCartney laughed a low, thrilling 
laugh, which spoke of youth in love in 
the springtime. 


Gretchen Edeler sat up to listen. twenty-eight men available for hus- 


A new idea had come to her. A 
distressing state of affairs existed in 
the village of Eisen. There had gone 
to the war from the village over three 
hundred men. From the war there 
had returned fifty-one—only  fifty- 
one—and there in Eisen were two 
hundred and eighty-one girls wanting 
husbands. 

Of the fifty-one returned soldiers 
twenty had wives and families already. 
Two had married during the war, mar- 
ried the nurses they had had in the 


bands—twenty-eight to two hundred 
and eighty-one girls, 

Yet no marriages occurred, The men 
wished to marry as much as the girls, 
but how could a man decide with so 
many to pick from? Thus stood mat- 
ters that Sunday morning. 

After the service Gretchen waited to 
speak to Pastor Brandt. 

“Everything in the Bible,” she asked 
anxiously, “is it always right?” 

“Ja,” the herr pastor affirmed, “the 
Bible always gives right.” 
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“About everything?” 

“Ja, about everything.” 

“The Bible says that Jacob had two 
wives and that Solomon had seven 
hundred wives, Is it right for men 
to have many wives?” 

“Tt was right in Bible days,” affirmed 
the pastor guardedly. “In those times 
many wives were needed to populate 
the land.” 

“Many wives are needed now to 
populate the land,” asserted Gretchen. 
“Why should not each man in Eisen 
take now ten wives?” 

“Tt is against the law,’ 
pastor. 

“Tt is not against Bible law.” 

The pastor pondered ten minutes. 

“Nein,” he answered, “it is not 
against Bible law.” 

“It would be for the good of the 
Fatherland.” 

The pastor pondered twenty minutes. 

“Ja,” he decided, “it would be for 
the good of the Fatherland.” 

“We will do it,’ announced Gret- 
chen. “Ten of us will take one 
husband. Better a tenth of a husband 
than never any husband, Will you 
marry us?” 


, 


declared the 


The pastor pondered thirty minutes. 

“Ta,” he said at length, “for the 
good of the Fatherland.” 

Quickly Gretchen spread her news. 
Quickly the girls accepted the Gretchen 
plan. Quickly they formed them- 
selves into groups of ten and selected 
a husband. Quickly the twenty-eight 
men accepted. What man wouldn’t? 

Only Selma Kronk, the homeliest 
of homely old maids, was left unmated. 
In indignant dismay she hastened to 
Frau Werner’s kaffee-klatch and un- 
folded to the married women assem- 
bled there the schreckliche Gretchen 
plan. 

“Tmpossible!” asserted Frau Stern. 

“Unspeakable!” declared Frau 
Heitner. 

“Tt must not be!” announced Frau 
Werner. 

In outraged wrath they appealed to 
their husbands to interfere. 

“Tt is for the good of the Father- 
land,” the husbands one and all de- 
clared. “ What man would not have 
ten wives if he could?” 

They appealed to the Mayor, to the 
Governor, even to the Kaiser himself, 
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THE DAYS 


but in vain. To aman they welcomed 
the idea. 

So the Gretchen plan was carried 
out. Each war hero took ten wives, 
not only in Eisen, but throughout the 
land, 

Nevertheless, Frau Werner and the 
other aggrieved respectable advocates 
of monogamy had their revenge. 

As invariably happens after a war, 
all the babies born were boy babies. 

“Aha!” cried Frau Werner exult- 
antly, as each new birth was an- 
nounced, “Twenty years from now 
there will not be women enough to 
go around. Each wife then will have 
to have ten husbands. I wonder how 
the men will like that?” 


Guide to Terms’ 
(For the Use of Suffragettes.) 
ALLOT: A ticket of admission to 
a choice of evils, 

Ricuts: Freedom to neglect your 
duty. 

FEMINISM: Owning your own latch 
key. 

Anti: The stupid majority against 
you. 





WE CELEBRATE 


The Tire 


OME tires we have met are not 
unlike some clergymen. They 
have knobby treads, an elastic surface 
and are filled with hot air; when you 
puncture them they go back on you 
and are useless. One singular thing 
about the tire is that so much of it 
has to be thrown away when so little 
of it is used to serve your purpose. 
Once wear down a thin line of it to 
the point that it breaks, and all the 
rest has to be thrown away. Human 
beings, however, are not unlike that. 
Only a small part of any one of us 
is of any consequence. 

Tires enable us to make a greater 
speed than otherwise. Without them 
we would have to remain at home. In 
short, we are tired in order that we 
may be more tired. 





ED: What do you do when a man 
tries to kiss you? 
Marjorie: Oh, that’s something 
you'll have to find out for your- 
self, 
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SUMMER FASHIONS, B. C. 500 
AUNT CHLOE RETURNS FROM A VISIT TO THE ATHENS MODISTES 


The Tent 


5 ane in tents is now the order of the day and night. 

A tent is an instrument devised for the purpose of 
bringing mankind into contact with nature, fresh air and 
gnats. Also other carnivora too numerous to mention. 
Nothing is more adventurous, when in the deep of some 
lovely Canadian woods you are sleeping soundly, than 
to have some joyous, deep-throated, horn-crested and 
muscle-bound moose come capering into your tent, making 
the welkin ring with his gay carol. Learning to live in a 
tent is like living in certain kinds of society—something 
to be acquired by practice. After you have spread your 
tent to the ample breeze be sure and peg down the corners 
tightly. To have a playful cyclone come along in the mid- 
dle of the evening and pull up your tent, leaving you, as 
Shakespeare so fitly remarks, to the mercy of the rude 
blast, is distressing. In preparing your tent for the night 
it is much better to place under it a concrete foundation, 
which can be obtained for a small sum at any German 
hardware store. Thus nothing can reach you from below. 
Also carry along a quantity of railroad iron over which 
to lap the bottom of your tent. You will find these “HERE, you’vVE BEEN ON DUTY NINETEEN HOURS—LET ME 
implements useful in knocking out mosquitoes. TAKE THE THROTTLE” 
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Letter of Thanks 


To Germany 


EAR KAISER: 

We, the undersigned, duly authorized representatives 
of the International Protective Association of Manufac- 
turers of War Munitions and Murder Machines, do hereby 
offer and present to you our most grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the great world service you have performed by 
destroying the peace of nations. 

Under the abnormal peace conditions which had come 
to prevail and which seemed in danger of becoming worse— 
leading possibly to a chronic condition of peace and good 
fellowship throughout the earth—it was growing very diffi- 
cult for us to sell our products in satisfactory quantities. 
Both statesmen and laymen were acquiring the unpleasant 
habit of turning up their noses when we came around to 
exhibit our wares, no matter how murderously efficient 
those wares might happen to he. As for getting up a 
good, healthy war scare, the thing was growing absolutely 
impossible. 

But now, dear Kaiser, everything is different. You 
have made it so that we can sell anything, no matter how 
poor the material or how high the price. You have filled 
the heads of nations everywhere with mortal terror not 
only of possible but of impossible calamities, and thus 
you have caused them to loosen their purse-strings to such 





an extent that where they formerly balked at millions, 
they are now ready and anxious to throw billions into our — ADL 
. . . — \ 
capacious coffers. We trust you will continue the good Z \.\ 
= ee 
work. en —_ HSV —~y 





With renewed thanks and continued good wishes, we are, : 
Both: 1 BELIEVE SOME ONE IS FOLLOWING US 


Most cordially yours, 
O. Howe Lovinc, 
C. M. WryTHE, 


Consistency (2) 
Special Committee. 


IN 1900. 
een: Our government ought to wake up at 
once. The idea of allowing this flood of riffraff 
foreigners to immigrate here! It ought to be stopped! 
There ought to be some way whereby every one of these 
fellows could be sent back. They are driving native-born 
Americans out of jobs everywhere, etc., etc. 





IN I915. 


AMERICAN: So these foreign nations are calling on 
their subjects over here to go back home. The idea! 
It’s an outrage! It means a shortage of labor that will 
cripple everything here. That’s what we get for welcom- 
ing them with open arms all these years, etc., etc. 


“19 
Smith’s Good Luck 
an i a: o c ? . : ’ . 
we Lansh ‘ ee LOD HE: Dancing is fine for people, don’t you think? 
He: Yes; it exhausted Smith’s wife so that she’s 
“GEE! AIN’T HE THE SISSY, PLAYIN’ WITH CATS?” gone into a sanitarium for a year. 
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“I DON’T THINK MARRIED LIFE IS EVER HAPPY, ANYWAY.” 
“THEN WHY DON’T YOU DIVORCE YOUR HUSBAND?” 


“4? 


I’D RATHER QUARREL WITH HIM THAN WITH STRANGERS.” 
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‘‘While there is Life there’s Hope’’ 
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T would not have occurred to 
most people that Mr. Morgan 
was a suitable person to shoot in 
the interest of a made-in- 
Germany peace, but 
perhaps he was as 
suitable as any one. 
For it is probably true that the Allies 
and the great cause of the rescue of 
civilization from the German terror 
has had in this country no more 
powerful and active friend than he. 
They tell us that he will get well of 
his injuries, which is something to 
be very thankful for. That the ex- 
tremely odd German-American person 
who shot him joined to that exploit 
a bomb explosion in one of the Senat2 
rooms in the Capitol implies that he 
was acutely wrong in the head. There 
is not much to say about such people. 
They are the weak places at which out- 
breaks come when the public mind 
has been subjected to strain. 

The war is a great strain. Every- 
one feels it, but hereabouts the Ger- 
man-Americans doubtless feel it the 
most. It makes weary reading nowa- 
days. This is the month when fore- 
casters have calculated that Germany 
would reach the culmination of her 
strength. She is strong. Her proceed- 
ings in Galicia and Poland are notable, 
but the spectators are still in doubt 
what the upshot of them will be. The 
accepted opinion is that the only way 
to beat Germany is to thin out her 
soldiers, and these Russian activities, 
whatever is their immediate result, 
seem to serve that turn very well. 

We get all sorts of stories from 
every part of Europe. One Hector 
Boon, an Englishman just landed in 





New York, lately took up a large 
share of the first page of the World 
to say that England has not done her 
duty in making ammunition, and that 
“the Allies’ only hope of winning lies 
in getting aid from American manu- 
facturers.” An interesting opinion, 
but we had been hearing for four 
months that the war could not last 
three weeks except for the American 
munitions when about July Ist it was 
disclosed on good authority at home 
and abroad that up to that time not 
an American shell had reached the 
firing line in Europe. And shells are 
the main factor on the western front 
and very important everywhere. The 
Germans have wailed vociferously over 
the damage done to them by American 
ammunition, just as they have wailed 
over the British purpose to starve 
them out. We know (if we know 
anything) that they have plenty to eat 
and that their stories about American 
ammunition, if not wholly false, are 
only distantly related to fact. 








BOUT England and the English 
we get all manner of tales, such 

as the report of bad blood between 
General French and General Kitchener 
or disagree.aent among leaders of the 
government, of the sore straits of the 
fighting English for lack of adequate 
support from home. Whether there 
are two or four million British troops 
we do not know, nor how many of 








them are in France nor what they are 
doing there. Any one with a good 
war lie can get it printed, and we will 
all read it. 

So it usually happens when a big un- 
military nation gets into a war. It is 
a devil of a job to improvise a great 
military machine and get it to work. 
But England does seem to be making 
progress towards military efficiency. 
“I think we started badly,” says the 
venerable Sir William Crookes. ‘“ We 
were certainly not so well prepared as 
Germany. . We have done very 
well, considering. . . . It looks as if 
it will be a long war, but the longer 
it lasts the stronger will be the power 
of the Allies. We must simply set 
ourselves to wear out the Germans.” 

Sir William is eighty-five years old, 
but very lively and of a firm and con- 
fident mind. He is very positive about 
the duty of England and nowise 
daunted by a large contract. He says: 

We must destroy the Germans. 

There can be no other end for civil- 

ized mankind. I take it the German 

Empire will fall into its original 

parts. It will be left with no power 

of attack; it will never again be an 
organized machine for world mastery. 

It is surely desirable that Germany 
shall never again be an organized ma- 
chine for world mastery, but it may 
be possible to safeguard the world 
without destroying Germany. Spain 
was once headed for world mastery, 
but was sidetracked with the assistance 
of England and still survives. Later 
France was headed the same way and 
went a long ways on the road, but by 
the help of England again she got 
treatment and recovered. What is 
wanted for Germany is not destruc- 
tion, but treatment fit to bring her 
back to sanity and make the world 
safe. 








yy took twenty years to abate Na- 

poleon, who himself in that interval 
showed a notable activity in the abate- 
ment of kings. There are those who 
think the present job will not be 




































cleaned up in much less time than that 
one that ended a hundred years ago. 
An American writes to Lire from 
Italy : 

I fear nothing will prevent Europe 
and the world from sinking into a 
temporary abyss. I do not believe 
that we shall see any established 
peace again for ten or fifteen years. 
This war will end, of course, one 
way or another, but it will be fol- 
lowed by other wars and by revolu- 
tions, many of them aimless. I fear 
the world is entering upon a time 
of darkness and madness. Besides 
revolutions there will be pestilence 
and famine, and it may be a third of 
the population of the world will be 
swept away. A new man will issue 
out of it all, but only after incal- 
culable suffering. I think that even 
now structural changes in the mental 
constitution of man are beginning, 
and in a comparatively brief time, 
historically speaking, there will be 
a mankind as much greater than we 
are as we are greater than the cave- 
man. But the terrible birth-agony 
will come first. 


Which is to say, “Cheer up! The 
worst is still to come.” And perhaps 
it is; but let us not think so, for it 
will only make us sadder. A new 
man, a new Napoleon, may issue out 
of the wrack of Europe. That some- 
what fantastic document called “ Tol- 
stoi’s Vision” calls for such a man 
“from the North” to hold Europe in 
his grip until 1925. That may be, 
since what has been may happen again. 
But our correspondent means not that, 
but a recreated mind of mankind, such 
as Ferrero said might be an outcome 
of the war. “Structural changes in 
the mental constitution of man” began 
two thousand years ago, but man con- 
tinues to be awfully like himself as 
we have known him for seven thousand 
years, and breaks out at times, as the 
Germans have,done, into a perfect re- 
semblance. But if there is anything 
that is fit to hasten the process of 
structural change it is such proceed- 
ings as have developed in this war. 
Man is stupid, God knows, but he is 
bound to see in the light of the year 
just ending that if he cannot get more 
sense and act on it he will shortly be 
wiped out by machines. Moloch has 
got him. Moloch is on both sides of 
the war and highly efficient. 

Poor Man! His favorite remedy has 
been war. Kings have made him fight 


for their infernal divine right as the 





Germans are now fighting; Popes and 
priests and prophets the same; barons 
have enlisted him to fight kings and 
kings to fight barons, and reformers to 
fight both. Yet he has survived, and 
there have been intervals in his 
anguish. But the great modern Mo- 
loch may be too much for him. Ma- 
chines in front, machines behind, 
machines on the water and under it 
and in the air may possibly crowd him 
out of his immemorial attachment to 
his everlasting cure-all and constrain 
him to quit fighting and detach his 
mind from the expectation of war and 
sit down in the ruins of his habitation 
and think. 

But that would imply an enormous 
change in man, and enormous, whole- 
sale changes are not accomplished 
except by the application of propor- 
tionate means. If this war is to 
break man for any considerable time 
of the war habit it will have to run 
clear through to its end and reap all 
its consequences. Pacifists should get 








“Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But—why did you kick me downstairs? ” 


into it, for if ever there was a war to 
end wars this is it. 





ENERAL DIAZ, full of years, and 
not unacquainted with sorrow, 
has died in Paris and is mourned with 
sincere expressions of respect. Pos- 
sibly he would have preferred to hang 
onto life until he could have seen 
with mortal eyes the rehabilitation of 
Mexico, but it was too long to wait. 
He did in his day the best he could 
for Mexico, and it was not bad. 
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AFTER THE WAR 
IT WILL TAKE TIME TO DO IT 





How It Looks to Kipling 


nena wrote from Berlin to London as to the 
English and the war: “If the English realized what 

the Germans will do to them if they get a chance, the 

very dead in the cemeteries would rise up to enlist.” 

So Mr. Kipling said at a recruiting meeting on June 
21st: “If Germany is victorious every refinement of out- 
rage which is within the compass of the German imagi- 
nation will be inflicted upon us in every aspect of our 
lives.” 

He went on with observations that concern us. He 
said: 

Realize, too, that if the Allies are beaten there will 
be no spot on the globe where a soul can escape from 
the domination of this enemy of mankind. 

There has been childish talk that the Western Hemi- 
sphere would offer a refuge from oppression. Put that 
thought from your mind. If the Allies were defeated 
Germany would not need to send a single battleship 
over the Atlantic. She would issue an order, and it 
would be obeyed. é 

Civilization would be bankrupt, and the Western 
world would be taken over with the rest of the wreckage 
by Germany, the receiver. 


Perhaps so, perhaps not; but this much at least is true: 
that we in the United States are counting on the Allies 
as our defense against the Germans and neglecting or 
postponing all considerable effort to contrive protection 
for ourselves. 


re 


Personally Conducted Correspondence 


HE sinking of the Lusitania sent Oswald Villard to Washington to 


letters to the Evening Post. The letters lasted for several 
hereabouts they seemed about the most interesting pieces that 
Washington in May or June except such as were contributed 


by the President or Mr. Bryan. 


ard is pretty strong for peace. If he went to Washington 


to insure pacific policies he may possibly have been disappointed; but 
if he went there as a newspaper man to get reading for his paper, he 
had a good success. 


He seemed to struggle hard to have our government’s first 
Lusitania note followed at once by a note to England, but 
it wasn’t done. Mr. Bryan made the same effort. 

There are always able men and good writers among the 
Washington correspondents, but few just now whose per- 
sonalities are known outside of the newspaper guild. When 
Mr. Villard put his initials to his letters it brought into sight 

a man whom readers know about. That is always inter- 
esting. Whether one was sympathetic or otherwise with 
“QO. G. V.’s” views, it added to their value to have them 
set forth as the personal views of the proprietor of the 
Evening Post. 





“ SWEET LAND OF LIBERTY” 









D—N THE 
SUBMARINES— 
GO AHEAD! 
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RESTLESS 


Many Inventions 


. E invented Bryan!” 

His manner was gently insinu- 
ating as he leaned over toward his 
next-door neighbor, 

“Excuse me, sir. but do you follow 
me?” he continued. 

“No, sir.” 

“ Permit me to explain. 
ican people invented Bryan. What he 
1s, they are responsible for. Have you 
ever considered, my dear sir, what a 
body politic is?” 

“Can’t say that I have.” 

“Well, then, sir, a body politic is a 
vast mass composed of atoms like you 
and me. I am an atom, you are an 
atom. Bryan 1s a little larger atom. 
He’s blown out by the body politic. 
If Bryan is for spreading the alabaster 
wings of peace over the world, that 


The Amer- 


because he represents that 
part of the body 


is only 
impulse on the 
politic.” 

The other man was growing restless. 

“And I suppose,” he replied, “ that 
if Bryan has neglected his office and 
made a mountebank out of himself, 
that’s the kind of thing the people 
want.” 

“Exactly, sir Your 
nothing short of genius. You've hit 
the nail on the head exactly. You see, 
all the good and bad impulses of the 
body politic are represented by their 
hig men. They are mirrors reflecting 
the whole. Wonderful thought, isn’t 
it? The pious hypocrisy of a Rocke- 
feller, the broad sagacity of a Wood- 
row Wilson, the insincerity of a 
Hearst, the incompetency of a Dan- 


intuition is 


Otte? wiles Rh icks: by 
Fatt a 


a) —_ 


— —_——.<_ 
— eS 


iels—all these and many more go to 
make up the 
American people. 


picture of the 
Wonderful thought ! 
We invented ’em. We invented Wash- 
ington and Tweed. We “3 

A firm hand was laid on his shoulder. 
A woman’s voice spoke, the voice of 
his wife. 

“And don’t forget,” it said, “that 
I invented you. Sorry, sir, that he got 
away from me. He’s a good hushand 
nine-tenths of the 
looking for outside sympathy. 
on, Henry!” 

And the stranger said to himself, as 


great 


time, but always 


Come 


they passed on: 
“T wonder who invented her? 


” 


HY not call the next United 
States battleship launched “ The 
Snail?” 








The Sea of Matrimony 
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The Latest Books 


2 the old pre-feminist days, when 

we lived (but without knowing it 
yet) in “a man-made world,” and when 
romantic fiction was. still, in conse- 
quence, largely a Christianized version 
of Mohammedan heaven, it was a 
favorite stunt of the romancers to marry 
a blasé lord of creation to an exquisite 
bit of twenty-year-old innocence brought 
up by a widowed Greek professor on an 
isolated farm where they didn't keep 
chickens), and then to describe the re- 
sultant harrowings and humblings of the 
masculine _ pride. Josephine Daskam 
Bacon’s “Open Market” (Appleton’s, 
$1.35) turns this familiar table on the 
new lords—or rather ladies—of creation 
by having a desperately dowerless but 
efficient young woman marry an innocent 
backwoods cripple, expecting to stage- 
manage him and his money through life, 
and by then having him—recover. The 
awkward plot is quite manifestly made 
to order. But the fabric that is draped 
over its angular framework—the people, 
the talk, the implacable psychology of 
the developed situation, the play of the 
author’s imagination over the whole— 
these make of it an entertainment that 
is thoroughly worth while. 


UCH of Lire’s readers as are familiar 
with Patrick MacGill’s “ Children of 
the Dead End”—a _ remarkable _ semi- 
autobiographic account, published last 
winter, of an Trish lad’s life as a navvy 
on the unskilled labor jobs of Scotland—- 
will recall Norah Ryan, the girl sweet- 
heart of the supposed autobiographer, of 
whom he lost track and whom at the 
last he found, after long search, dying 
in an outcasts’ slum in Glasgow. “ The 
Rat Pit” (Doran, $1.25), Patrick Mae- 
Gill's new novel, gives the story of 
Norah Ryan's life, very much as Arnold 
Bennett’s “ Hilda Lessways” gives that 
of the technical heroine of “ Clay- 
hanger.” Like “ Children of the Dead 
End,” “ The Rat Pit” is a peculiar and 
valuable product of our time—a_first- 
hand picture of life on a pitiful plane 
whose inhabitants have heretofore been 
inarticulate and hence ignored. 


ERTRUDE ATHERTON refers to 
her “ California: An Intimate His- 
tory” ‘Harper's, $2.00) as a “ paradox- 
ical drama,” because “the so many good 
men whom California has produced have 
made such bad history.”’ Mrs. Atherton 
herself, however, has at least made a 
a colorful and _ per- 





good story of it 


suasive tale, in the telling of which she 



































LOST 


is never the cold balancer of dead evi- 
dence, but ever the warm partisan, 
creatively evoking for us her own living 
convictions of the past. Preferences 
differ. Some people are so afraid of the 
microbes of misconception that they like 
their history sterilized. Some like their 
microbes alive. Mrs. Atherton’s volume 
is for us latter lot. 


tT are doubtless those who feel 
that it is a waste of money these 
days to buy E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Such a story, for example, as his new 
pep-permeated tale of a fight to a finish 
between a German army office spy and 
an English diplomatic agent, “ The 
Double Traitor” (Little, Brown, $1.35). 
Hasn't the United States sworn to keep 
three hundred and fifty thousand dis- 
carded Krags from the _ belligerents? 
Isn’t Mrs. Selma Lewis in our midst? 
Do any of us know, from extra to extra, 
which is Dr, Alfred Meyer and which is 
Dr. Meyer-Gerhard? Are we not, in 
short, living our own Oppenheims? But 
the argument is specious. Oscar Wilde 
long ago pointed out that Nature copies 
Art, but does it badly. “ The Double 
Traitor ’”’ is the real thing and worth the 
difference in price. 


T. JOHN G. IRVINE, the latest 
Irish-English writer to be introduced 

to American readers, the author of “ Mrs. 
Martin’s Man” and of “Alice and 





Family,” is easily the most versatilely 
promising literary find of the year. In 
the best sense—with no finicking impli- 
cations—he is the artist and has the 
artist's attitude, both toward life and 
toward his medium. A volume of his 
shorter writings—a one-act play, stori- 
ettes, sketches, dramatic vignettes, scraps 
ot dialogue between Irish countrymer 
or of confidences exchanged on London 
park benches—has just been published 
(Macmillan, $1.00), called “ Eight 
O’Clock, and Other Studies,” and no 
recent work of the kind, save some of 
Galsworthy’s, excels it. Each of these 
papers is a thing complete in itself—a 
note struck. The best of them fill the 
air with overtones. 








A NEW kind of automobilists’ guide 
is offered to non-speeding tourists 
in the handsome, handy, flexible-leather- 
bound little volume with the clearest of 
type and many good maps, called “ The 
Favorite Motorways of New England” 
(MacNair, $2.00). The author, L. H. 
Baker, has the idea that some motorists 
may want to know what they are passing 
in the way of monuments, landmarks, 
historical sites and prominent buildings 
instead of merely wanting, forever and 
forever, to know how to get somewhere 
else. This book adds this information to 
the road directions for the chief high- 
ways of New England. 
J. B. Kerfoot. 
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“WHY DID PEGGY LEAVE SO SUDDENLY? I HOPE YOU HAVEN'T QUARRELED” 
“SHE ASKED ME IF I THOUGHT SHE WAS PRETTY, AN’ WHEN I ANSWERED HER SHE GAVE ME 
A SLAP AN’ WENT HOME” 











AxY FoRYIGN CounTRY 
PRESUMING TO TRIFLE WITH Z 
GREAT NATION Dots soaT tHe | 4 
RISK OF INSTANT ANHIBILATION \7 
BY OUR MICHTY ARMY AND | 
MAGNIFICENT WAVY UNDER Y 
THE EFFICIERT MANACEMERT 
OF ITS HEAVEN-GUIDED Boss. 

WE CAN MOBILIZE A HORDE oF 
30,000 WELL TRAINED SOLDIERS. 
INSTANTLY. OX THREE MONTHS” 

NOTICE AND MAKE OUR FLEET 


‘THE DIGNITY AND HONOR OF THis 
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READY FOR ACTION IN TWO YEARS. 





THE WORLD POWER 
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What If—? 


HE head of the greatest Republic 
and (among but few others) the 
most powerful ruler in the world sat 
in his private office when a visitor, 
bearing secret credentials from the 
head of the Navy Department, was 
announced. 

“There is not a moment to lose,” 
the letter ran. “ Your Excellency is 
requested to listen to this man’s story. 
He is a patriot, reliable and favor- 
ably known to this department.” 

The visitor bowed as the President 
motioned him to a seat, but remained 
standing, 

“Your story is hes 

“This, Excellency. At this mo- 
ment a fleet of nearly thirty transports 
containing in all nearly one hundred 
and fifty thousand trained troops and 
fully equipped with munitions of war 
is approaching the coast, and within 











twenty hours will undoubtedly effect Apprehensive Passenger: GREAT SCOTT, OLD MAN! DON’T YOU EVER 
a landing near Bar Harbor. They HIT ANYTHING? 
have invented appliances for landing Mr. Speedem: ONLY THE HIGH SPOTS, 


nearly twenty thousand troops an 
hour, Nothing can stop them.” 

“And the country?” 

The patriot leaned over and whis- 
pered one word in the President's 
ear. 

“But we are at peace with them 
Such a procedure is unprecedented. I 
cannot believe it.” 

“Pardon, your Excellency. The 
fact that there is no precedent is of 
no importance. War destroys all 
precedents. Besides, these people have 
nothing to lose and everything to 
gain, Once landed, nothing can stop 
their progress. Within a week the 
vitals of this great country will be 
within their control.” 

“There is yet time. Mines can be 
laid.” 

“T regret that this cannot be done, 
your Excellency. The nearest war- 
ship is one hundred miles away. The 
‘enemy is fully informed of every 
movement. Their spies are every- 
where. My own footsteps have been 
dogged, and only by a miracle was my 
life twice saved on my way here.” 

“T cannot believe “3 
— “Fortunately, I have the proof.” 
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Overstocked With Innovations 


HE was the daughter of an iron 
master in Wales, and a portrait 
painter of considerable ability. She 
married an American at his parents’ 
home in Cambridge. It may be recalled 
of three 


” 


as the “perfect marriage 
g 


years ago, in which there was no re- 
ligion and “obey” was left out. She 
liked it so. She was fully emanci- 
pated. She was for salaries for wives 
and thought husbands should not 
drink, smoke nor rule the home. She 
abjured meat and corsets. 

She had one child, a son, and named 
him after George Bernard Shaw, But 
it seems that in spite of all these free- 
doms and the blessing of an entirely 
accommodating and approving husband 
she grew despondent, and presently 
(June 17th) drowned herself, the 
papers say, in the surf at Nantucket. 

She was buried without rites of any 
sort, as she objected to them. Her 
body was carried to the cemetery in 
an ordinary conveyance, as her husband 
objected to hearses, and was put in 
the ground without any formalities. 

Objectionable in most particulars as 
modern life seems to be, it is not 
necessarily improved by wholesale 
changes in its details. Not all its 
habits and conventions are so foolish 
as they look. They constitute a 
medium in which civilized existence 
proceeds, and wholesale rejection of 
them may have something like the 
effect that abandonment of water has 
on fishes. Tasks and duties, accepted 
beliefs and the obligations that grow 
out of them, regulate life, and, on the 
whole, make it easier to get along 
with, Of course, they may be over- 
done; of course, they may be faulty 
and unduly restrictive, but they pro- 
vide habits and order and save thought 
and may easily be more saving of 
strength and more whoiesome than 
what looks like complete liberty. 

Probably the young wife who named 
her child after Shaw was tired out 
trying to shape her life to suit her 
fancy. The waste of it is sad to 
think of. 

Wisdom did not die with our prede- 
cessors on this globe, but they were 
not all fools, and what experience 
taught them was not all folly. The 
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“T WILL SIT ON A STILE AND CONTINUE TO SMILE TILL I SOFTEN THE HEART 
OF THIS Cow” 


way to improve life is not so much 
to change its details as to improve 
one’s point of view. Its beauty lies 
always in the eyes of the beholder. 


The Great Door Question 


OT until doors are abolished will 
the human race come into its 
own.” 

Thgse words, momentous with mean- 
ing, were uttered yesterday afternoon 
by Professor J. Puffdale Bounderbluff, 
the celebrated reformer-psychologist 
of Ruberyap University, who has been 
specially retained by us to meet the 
world crisis. 

“Doors,” said the Professor, pas- 
sionately, “are the cause of all our 
troubles. If there were no doors there 
would be no war, because nothing 
could be done in secret, and all di- 
plomacy would vanish. If there were 
no doors there would be no disease, 
because everybody would have to 
breathe fresh air.” 

Miss Mildred Limelight, leader of 
the Suffragette party, grew very 
thoughtful when asked the question, 
“Shall doors be abolished?” But at 
last she said, with a bright smile: 

“Ah! Nobody could have thought 
of this great idea but my dear friend, 
J. Puffdale Bounderbluff. His master 
mind has invented a new question for 
the American people to discuss beside 


which prohibition will wax pale. Doors 
are naturally the cause of all evil. 
Without them everything would be 
public. Wonderful!” 

Mr. Mudgard Gorgon, 
millionaire and head of the Hot 
Trust, shook his head. 

“Life without doors,” he - said, 
“would be intolerable. For one thing, 
there would be no Wall Street. I 
shall oppose this movement, even if I 
have to get the Secretary of the Navy 
and the New York Sun to come out 
in its favor.” 

Professor Bounderodluff will speak 
to-morrow evening on the greatest 
question of the twentieth century: 
The No-door Movement, The people 
are with us. The future is assured. 


Awful Thought 


GREAT many people who have 

never had to live in America 
before during the summer are now 
compelled to remain in this country 
on account of the war. Can any- 
thing be done to mitigate their 
sufferings ? 

A society for the relief of those 
who have always gone to Europe in 
summer is now in order. 

What is going to happen in the 
autumn to innumerable women who 
will have nothing to talk about but 
America? 


the multi- 
Air 





LEFT OVERS FROM THE JUNE CALENDAR 


“DON’T CROWD, CHILDREN. THERE ARE OTHER MONTHS” 





Interviews With 


FLOOD of old memories came 

over me as I stood once more 
near the ancient Phile and thought 
of the vast historic processions that had 
swept along past the banks of the Nile 
from time immemorial—warriors, kings 
and queens, pageants, vassals—now but 
ghosts of the dim past. 

And among all those figures, who is 
there that now, after the lapse of 
ages, claims more of our attention than 
the figure of a lithe woman, incon- 
stant, spoiled, intensely feminine, beau- 
tiful and—— 

“But I was not so beautiful as 
they say,” a silvery voice broke in 
upon my reverie. “And, then, that 
story of the asp and Charmion—tell 
them it isn’t true, will you?” 

I bowed respectfully. These de- 
nials from great people who have 
been 
come! 

“You must remember, madam—— 
I began. 

“Don’t call me madam. I died com- 
paratively young. I simply refuse 
to be called madam. I don’t know 
what it means, but it sounds—hor- 
rid!” 

“ As you will, O Queen. I was about 
to say that while outwardly the asp 
story may not be correct as to certain 


misrepresented—how fast they 


” 


“LIFE™ 
Dead Celebrities 


details, at least it preserves the his- 
torical spirit, and id 

“Oh, cut it short!” 

Horrified, I turned and gazed at 
her. 

“Why, that is what we say to-day,” 
I exclaimed. “And you—use it?” 

“That is what has always been said 
since the world began,” she exclaimed 
petulantly, “when any one has been 
bored. What do you want with me? 
Is this a regular interview? I suppose 
you want my opinion on posterity, or 
woman suffrage, or the tango skirt. 
Oh, you moderns! You make me so 
tired!” 

“No, Queen Cleopatra,” I said, al- 
most embarrassed. “ Not your opin- 
ions. I wanted to discover, if possible, 
what is the secret of your universal- 
ity—why it is, after the lapse of so 
many centuries, you continue to be 
among the most talked of women in 
the world?” 

She laughed. That voice! Shall I 
ever forget it? No wonder Antony 
lingered and the current of history was 
changed. 

“Guess,” she demanded. “Come, 
now, it was for my many virtues.” 

This made us both laugh. 

“Guess again.” 

“You tell me,” I ventured boldly. 





Woman is a creature of so beauteous mien 


As to be loved needs only to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, 
We first embrace, then pity, then endure. 


familiar with her lure, 


“Tf it is a secret, who can tell me bet- 
ter than you?” 

“It was because I kept Antony and 
a few others guessing,” she said, “ and 
that’s no secret.” 


Deterring Good Behavior 


POLOGISTS for modern Colo- 
rado justice say that the con- 
viction of John R. Lawson, labor- 
union leader, is warranted because of 
the deterrent effect it will have. Per- 
haps so; but what does it deter? 
Everybody admits that Mr. Lawson 
was nowhere around when the alleged 
crime was committed, and, though he 
was in charge of the strike colony, 
reliable investigators assert that he is 
a man of gentle disposition and that 
he always counselled his followers 
against violence. If that is the case, 
then his conviction will tend to deter 
strikers in the future from being gen- 
tle and from using peaceable means 
in establishing their rights and their 
wishes. 

Furthermore, if it’s good behavior 
the Colorado courts are opposed to, 
then, of course, they will not indict 
President Welborn of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company, who freely 
testified that he purchased machine- 
guns for use against the strikers. 
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The enthusiasm for France inspired by 
Lafayette is re-inspired by Perrier. 


OMETHING better. Americans 
are always looking for some- 
thing better. In Perrier they 
have found it. From the first glass, 
the outstanding superiority of Perrier 
is apparent to the sophisticated palate. 
Carbonated with its own gas, crystal- 
pure and sparkling, it has, by sovereign 
right of superiority, taken its place 
upon the best tables everywhere. 


Perrier is bottled at the Springs in the South of France 
amidst the glorious French vineyards. There is no 
saltiness in Perrier, the great reason why it combines 
so perfectly with Wines and Spirits. 


N. B.—A glass of Perrier alone or with a slice of lemon 
in the early morning is invaluable in gout and uric acid 
troubles—the bugbear of middle-age. 


Obtainable at all high-class Hotels, Restaurants and Grocers. 


WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, Agents, 
1158, Broadway, New York. 





To quench hot 
weather thirst drink 
The Champagne 
of Table Waters. 



















































Bubbling with its 
own Carbonic Gas. 
































Close at Hand 


A woman from the South visiting New 
York for the first time was much agitated 
when, after being conveyed through the 
Hudson tube, she found herself in an- 
other subway. Rushing up to a knowing- 
looking individual, she asked, in an 
agitated tone: 

“Sir, do please tell me where is New 
York?” 

“Lady,” said he, with the utmost 
gravity, “it’s right at the top of those 
stairs.”"—Harper’s Magazine. 


The Rewards of Punishment 


“ Doctor,” called the small boy, “ come 
up to our house quick! ” 

“Who is sick at your house?” asked 
the doctor. 

“ Everybody but me. I’d been naughty, 
so they wouldn’t give me any of the 
nice mushrooms pa picked in the woods.” 

—Ladies’ Home Journal. 





A PRIVATE AFFAIR 


Lyric Bubbles 


There was a bird 
(A warbler, a thrush, a robin or a 
jay), 
And soft he sang 
(A tune, a lilt, a song or roundelay), 
And o’er the hill 
(The dell, the copse, the valley, dale 
or brush) 
His mate replied— 
(A warbler or a robin, jay or thrush). 
—Harvard Lampoon. 





The Three Parts 


Mr. Bryan says his next statement 
will be divided into three parts. In- 
stinctively we recall the announcement 
of a mountaineer preacher, who said to 
his flock: “ Brethren, I hev decided t’ 
divide my sermon in three parts. Th’ 
fust part I'll understand an’ you won't. 
Th’ second part you'll understand an’ I 
won't. Th’ third part nobody’ll under- 
stand.”—Montgomery Advertiser. 





Oxtpv Lapy: So you don’t like ’er? 
Youncer Lapy: Like ’er? If I'd 
knowed music I’d ’ave wrote a ’ymn 
of ’ate about ’er long ago. 
—London Tatler. 











Lire is published every Thursday, simultaneously in the United States, Great Britain, 
Canada and British Possessions. $5.00 a year in advance. Additional postage to 
foreign countries in the Postal Union, $1.04 a year; to Canada, 52 cents. Single cur- 
rent copies, 10 cents. Back numbers, after three months from date of publication, 
25 cents. Issues prior to 1910 out of print. 

The text and illustrations im LiFe are copyrighted. For ' aed Rights in Great 


Britain apply to Lire, 114 Southampton Row, London, W. C. 





Lire is for sale by all newsdealers in Great Britain and may be obtained from book- 
sellers in all the principal cities in the world. The foreign trade supplied from 
Lire’s London Office, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, London, E. C. 

No contribution will be returned unless accompanied by stamped and addressed 
envelope. Lire does not hold itself responsible for the loss or nomreturn of unso- 
licited contributions. 

Prompt notification should be sent by subscribers of any change of address. 
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Made since 1861 from 7 kinds of 
tobaccos, from 7 different parts of 


the world—the best of each kind. 
1/4 pound, new air- 
tight Export Package 


S0c — 


Smaller sizes, 15c and 25c 
8 and 16 oz. tins, $1.00 and $2.00 
You'll never know how good 
tobacco can be made until you 
smoke Arcadia. 


Write to us enclosing three two-cent stamps 
for trial package 
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The Proper 
Private School 


for your children is perhaps the 
most important choice you have 
to make. You need the best guide 
in existence and that undoubtedly 
you will find every month in the 


Educational Directory 
of 
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Harper's Magazine 


for it is in Harper’s Magazine that you 
find the announcements of more 
private and preparatory schools and 
colleges than in any other publica- 
tion—the widest, the best, and the 
most dependable selection. 


Would you not like to have your own 
child go to school with children whose 
parents read Harper’s Magazine? 
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The World’s Lowest Priced 
Knight Motored Car 


the greatest achievement in 
the history of the automobile 
business, 
A Knight motored car for $1095! 


The Knight is the automobile motor 
that revolutionized the entire motor car 
industry of Europe. 


‘te announces, without doubt, 


It is the motor that is used by prac- 
tically all the leading European auto- 
mobile manufacturers. 


The Daimler of England, the Pan- 
hard of France, the Mercedes of Ger- 
many, the Minerva of Belgium are all 
equipped with the famous Knight motor. 


And these are the motor cars that 
cost from $4000 to $8000 each! 


SY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 40-horsepower Knight motor; 
¥ ~ cylinders cast en bloc, 4%" 
x 4%" stroke 
High-tension magneto ignition 
Vacuum tank gasoline system 


Practically every titled family in 
Europe owns one or more Knight 
motored cars. 


The Knight motor is acknowledged 
to be the most highly developed auto- 
mobile motor on the market. 


This motor differs from other motors 
in that where all others deteriorate with 
use, this improves; to all others carbon 
is harmful, here it is beneficial; size for 
size it has more power. 


It has no noisy poppet valves; no 
noisy cams; no uncertain valve 
springs; no troublesome valves to 
grind; practically no wearing parts. 


It is the ideal automobile motor. 


Specifications: 


114-inch wheelbase 
Fall floating rear axle 
Underslung rear springs 


The Willys-Knight has the same 
advantages and is just as efficient as 
those costly European Knight cars. 

Yet it costs but $1095! 

As we build more cars in a single 
week than most European manufac- 
turers build in a whole year, we are 
able to utilize every modern manufac- 
turing economy. 

That is why our price is so much less. 

The Willys-Knight, in our opinion, 
has the least vibration, is the smoothest, 
quietest, and most economical car made. 

Ask for special booklet describing 
Willys-Knight motor. 

Have your demonstration at once. 

Immediate deliveries. 


Color: Royal blue with ivory Headlight dimmers 
striping; grey wheels, nickeland | One-man mohair top 
i aluminum trimmings Rain-vision, ventilating type 


po 
34" x 4" tires; non-skids rear __ Electric starting and lighting windshield 


Demountable rims, one extra system 


“Made in U., S. A.” 


Magnetic Speedometer 


Catalogue on request. Please address Dept. 345 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 








Mother Hates Falsehoods 


DEITIES “Now, Willy,” said the mother, “ you 


told me a falsehood. Do you know what 
“The Utne in happens to little boys who tell false- 
hoods?” 


~ culture refinement “No, ma’am,” replied Willy sheepishly. 
“Why,” continued the mother, “a big, 
a Deities to black man with only one eye in the center 

any one He. of his forehead comes along and flies 


with him up to the moon, and makes him 
pick sticks for the balance of his life. 
Males ofthe Hi Frade Tirsh Now, you will never tell a falsehood 
and Eqyplian intheWorld again, will you? It is awfully wicked! 
—Ladies’ Home Journa!. 














He: They say, dear, that people who 
live together get in time to look exactly 
alike. 

Sue: Then you must consider my 
refusal final—New York Sun. 





by William H. Walling, A.M., M_D. 
imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
. ve ——— a ee Have. 
nowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 3 a 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 3 The Bostonian’s Bull 
All in one volume, Knowledge a Mother Should Have. : 
@ | wae ey dee yey) to Her Daughter A Boston man was on his way West 
.00 postpai ical Knowledge a Wife lave. .¢ Ste 
Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions*’ and Table of Contents. on important business. In the eppeete 
PURITAN PUB. CO.. 797 PERRY BLDG., PHILA., PA. section of the Pullman sat a sweet-faced, 
SSS SS SERENATA tired-appearing woman with four small 
children. Being fond of children, and 
feeling sorry for the mother. the Bos- | EVOLUTION OF THE FISH-STORY-TELLER 








tonian soon made friends with the kiddies. 
Early the next morning he heard their 

eager questions and the patient “ Yes, 

dear,’ of the mother, as she tried to * A [ | Tl O N 

dress them; and, looking out, he saw a 

small, white foot protruding beyond the 

opposite curtain. Reaching across the 


aisle, he took hold of the large toe and 
began to recite: 





LirE employs no direct travelling repre- 
sentatives; it does not offer prizes, college 

“This little pig went to market; this courses or other inducements for agents to 
little pig stayed at home; this'little pig canvass for subscriptions. Anyone solicit- 
had roast beef; this little pig had none; ing subscriptions on any such basis should 
this little pig cried, ‘ Wee! wee!’ all the be turned over to the authorities as a 
way home.” swindler. 

The foot was suddenly withdrawn, and 
a cold, quiet voice—that of the mother— Be sure to place your order with a reliable 
said, “That is quite sufficient, thank bookseller, news agent or solicitor, if you 
you.”—Harper’s Magazine. do not mail it to Lire direct. 














poceang Spenee, meveeacet LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
17 West 31st Street, New York 


—— 











‘ROUND THE WORLD TOURS A Bit Tired 


The Best Regular Services to A somewhat weather-beaten tramp, : r 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP- being asked what was the matter with tt Pa | 


PINES, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW his coat, replied, “Insomnia: it hasn’t ‘isis so 
ZEALAND. Round World Trips AE ntiage eae : 1S cen Hold 


and Winter Tours in INDIA. PEN- had a nap in ten years.” | i ba Shirt Down 
INSULAR & ORIENTAL S. N. CO. —Christian Register. 


| 4. . 
Full information from | aan SEES : Socks Up 
CUNARD LINE, 24 State St.,N.Y. in a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE | et SHIRT GARTER CO. counsiTern 

















The Porter 
7 is interesting to note that one of 
the principal witnesses before the 
Industrial Commission defending the 
method of paying and treating Pull- 
man car porters should have been a 
son of Abraham Lincoln. 

The Pullman porter is an institution 
existing by himself and peculiar to this 
country. He appears to have been 
manufactured in Africa long ago for 
this sole purpose. After countless 
generations of adjustment to environ- 
ment he seems to be the one creature 
in the whole system of evolution who 
has finally come to his own, 

The requirements of his job are 
exactly fitted to his mental calibre. 
His unique combination of ostenta- 
tion and deference, united to his 
good humor and his lack of the rest- 
lessness of most white men, have 
all made him the only fit accom- 
paniment. It will probably never he 
determined in the wise scheme of 
nature whether the porter was made 
for the Pullman car or the Pullman 


Cut Out Guess Work car for the porter. That they are both 


made of mahogany would seem to 


Afield and At Traps show that the impulse which created 


them came f the same part of the 
HANGE over to the Remington-UMC “Speed wns ty send ee er ee 
Shells” —“ Arrow” and “ Nitro Club”—and your ae Se 
good old duck gun will give you new reason for Sane 
liking it. “Have you ever thought seriously of 
Shoot “Arrow” and “Nitro Club” against any shot marriage, sir?” 
shells in the world, afield or at the traps. “Indeed I have; ever since the cere 
You will find that these famous Remington-UMC mony.”—Boston Transcript. 
Shells are the fastest by a good round margin. 
It is the Steel Lining that does it—grips the powder, sommes 


keeps all the drive of the explosion in a straight line oe 
behind the shot. A Remington-UMC specialty that Cutting this Coupon 


is giving the “Speed Shells” first place with Sportsmen ™ . — 
patie means car-comfort, car-economy * 


Ask for “Arrow” or “Nitro Club.” You can be and a saving to you of $20. 00 


sure of getting them from the dealer who displays Sie at : 
the Red Ball Mark of Remington-UMC. Go to him. HEREVER you turn this year, you 


find that more men who drive heavy 
Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. type cars are using the Standard 
WOOLWORTH BLDG. (233 Broadway) NEW YORK CITY 


The “SPEED SHELLS”— 


descriptive 
pre- . circular because C. C.’s are most efficient—actually check 
lege . the harsh rebound—produce the luxurious ride. 
iy C. C.’s are the Steel Triple Coil type—are long 
es ' : — ues - : oe wearing— -easily attached—save many times their 
licit- ~ e cost in tires. The wonder of everybody is that 
‘ : - although better than our double cylinder 1914 
ould *: 5 . model, they sell for $20.00 per set less. 


1s a . . « Set of two for heavy car . $10.00 
es . : Brien) Set of two, Ford type ° 4.50 
Set of four, Ford type ° 8.00 


‘able . —————————— + publish a an interesting booklet called “C. C.— 
ecause’’—it’s worth your reading. Send for it. 
Our Inferior Diplomacy BI Shock “Absorbernthen act, Sold 
” ; with the Cox guarantee. Just fill 
AS it was long a favorite theme with political essayists to dwell upon the inferior ; Out and man tile coupon. 
race of diplomats which American soil has produced, so it was the habit of the . COX BRASS HG. CO. 
rest of us to wince visibly when the finger of scorn was pointed at this national motth aloes NY. oy 
weakness of ours. Since the European war, however, we can face the accusation with ~, , Branches or distributors -- ie 
perfect equanimity. As we understand it, good diplomats are those who can steer their Oka A 
countries through a peaceful course and who can protect the rights of their nations 
without resort to arms. The wonderful diplomats of Europe, however, can hardly 
plume themselves upon any conspicuous accomplishment along that line. The political 
ssayists tell us that our political system is such that good diplomacy is almost impossible 
over here. Heaven be praised! £. O, J. 
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Rhymed Reviews 


The Honey Bee 


(By Samuel Merwin. Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) 


HEN flowers fail, 
bees, 
Demoralized by sudden leisure, 

Will sometimes go on honey sprees 

In mad pursuit of dulcet pleasure. 
















the working 









They take to robbing other hives 
And hoards, no longer socialistic, 
But once, in all their sober lives, 








Ecstatically hedonistic. 





When Hilda Wilson, buyer for 
A Gotham house of reputation, 


The Price of Progress | Found choosing Paris frocks a bore, 
| 





She planned a well-deserved vaca- 































HE Panama Canal stands as one __ telephone system, calling for more tion. 
of the most marvelous achieve- extended and better service, forced 
ments of the age. Into its construc- removal of every part of the plant | — Embarked on recreation’s quest, 
tion went not only the highest engi- not equal to these demands. Switch- | | This loveliest of foreign buyers 
neering skill, but the best business boards, cables, wires and the telephone | Became the prey of a 
brains of the nation, backed by instrument itself were changed time | a Lr ee 
hundreds of millions of dollars. and again, as fast as the advancing art | <— a | oe ee 
Suppose conditions not to be fore- of the telephone could improve them. | | By stifled instincts urged and ] 
seen made it necessary to replace the It was practical todoall this because | haunted, a 
present canal with a new and larger it greatly increased the capacity of the She wished to own another’s child, | 
waterway of the sea-level type, to be plant, codicil mseuinn tnten end aided To take the man another wanted. 
built in the next ten years. subscribers by the hundred thousand. - 
Also suppose that this new canal In ten years, the telephone plant of ' 
would be the means of a great saving the Bell System has been rebuilt and 
in time and money to the canal-using renewed, piece by piece, at an expense 
public, because of the rapid progress exceeding the cost of the Canal. 1 
os cone iene Thus the Bell System is kept at the I 
_, this sounds improbable; yet it highest point of efficiency, always | 
illustrates exactly what has happened apace with the telephone requirements | 
in the development of the telephone, of the public. And the usefulness of : 
and what certainly will happen again. the telephone has been extended to [= A Ye) 
Increasing demands upon the all the people. ; SWIM -WI NGS I 
“AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY i : 
With SWIM-WINGS asmall child or an adult is i 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES absolutely safe in the water—no worry! p 





Will last for years. 





e ° ° | Crimson or navy blue. 

One Policy One System Universal Service Yo Two sizes-adults and 
m4 6children. Get SWIM- 

WIN from your 
dealer, orsendus$2.00. 
Send for catalog of 
these and other guaran- 






International Questions 






NTERNATIONAL questions constitute one of the greatest known boons of the teed Life Saving Gar- 
‘ 7 = = ments, giving dealer’s 
human race. International questions are so broad that they do not require any name. 






close reasoning in order to express opinions about them. That is their great | a Ale asta 
~ . ° e aia | oy rmen 0. 
beauty. One can strike in almost anywhere without any great danger of hitting bottom, | 465 Commercial St., 






° ° ° ° ° ° | fi Bost . 
and one can say almost anything about an international question without being called | on, Mass 


to account except by some one who is equally unreliable. Local questions are quite 
different in that respect. Local questions are much more prosaic and less romantic. 
One must be surer of his data and more consistent in his conclusion. In explaining 
local questions there is always danger that the man you are explaining to knows more 
about the matter than you do yourself. If you must make ignorant statements, do it 
in the way that best conceals your ignorance. 







YOU CAN SLEEP 
after sunrise, on your sleeping porch, or ca mping, 
if you wear a B. K. B. It fits comfortably over the 
eyes, will not fall off, and induces as well as pro 
longs sleep. Sent postpaid for 25 cents. 5 for $1.00 


NIGHT MFG. CO., 6 Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 













NEVERBIND | Sui 
2 Lo — LL men and women who wish to find out how many different things can be the 


Tr me A matter with the human constitution should at once get in touch with some good 
Boston sanitarium. <A sanitarium is an institution organized for the purpose of picking 
SS flaws in its inmates, past, present and prospective. After once taking a course in a 
good sanitarium no man will ever again be able to forget what an inferior physical 
specimen he is, and he will have been told of so many horrible things to avoid in the 


way of food, clothing and shelter that he will never thereafter have a moment free 
from anxiety. Sanitariums should confer upon all their graduates the degree of 








Bachelor of Hypochondriasis. 


>. That longing for the yy 
mt wi 'scce I) ragged health of Youth (Oe. 


aed ape ge wl leg eee of A h AiVG 
without binding-four seasons COMFORT Alas, the dreams of happy boy- Y iy “7, 
hood days profit naught—weare © “//\V 

If your dealer is “‘made to tread the mills of toil.”’ 
ul | © asei elk, sec; pes the nearest we Can come to 
Double % ized, 25¢; silk, soc. ringing back the — days of 


g Grip 4 H Y / s ‘ ‘ . he 
Guemnnineath GaSe Dae. Been, | youth is to make éimely amends sc Ad pi) 


Z x 











for the heavy overdrafts made by 
work and worry. 


i ls , : And thisyou can do with Sanatogen. 
To win again the one whose praise Sanatogen is a food-tonic combining 
Long since had made her heart beat purest albumen and organic phos- 
faster— phorus in a form so easily assimilated 
Her dear, lost love of other days, that it is ideal for feeding the blood 
Another woman’s lord and master. and tissues with the essentials of body 
; ‘ ; strength and endurance—reviving the 
Yet, putting other rights above vitality —bettering the digestion — 
Her own, she helped her weaker imparting a fresh fund of energy and “ 
netghher ; health to a “‘slowing-down’”’ system. fff ~ “Ob for boyhood's painless play, 


She had her hour of nobler love, ‘lige : yf - : 
Then turned, vesigned, to saving All this is not theory but established Vit! 3 oo 0 "e day, 
experience. Hundreds of famous men ealth that mocks ‘ors 


labor. 
and women have written letters fully \hy Why . , 
as enthusiastic as those of John Bur- ff ff oe a 0 a ele 


This shows tha x y Mz 
4 : es oe om se wna a roughs and Colonel Watterson — reproduced ‘was once a 3 
nS ee eee. ere eee Sere here —telling us how Sanatogen has helped . Whittier s “The Barefoot Boy,” 


For Honey Bees—which means the them. Over 21,000 
clan physicians who have | Sir G Parker, M. P., 


he eminent novelist- 


seen the work of San- statesman, writes from 


atogen indaily practice |, London: 
. . Sanatogen is to my mind 
have written us sincere |» true food-tonic, feeding 


acknowled ment of the the nerves, increasing the 
g energy and giving fresh 


r ° tonic and u buildin vigor to the overworked 
OW that Mr. Bryan is gone, value of Bas sess B Poody and mind.” 


, dias " e John Burroughs, 
Josephus must have a pretty lone- Sanatogen will earn }° the distinguished natu- 


some ti i r . 4 ralist and author, writes: 
e time upholding the theory that words of praise from Jeep ee ie been 


they ae ou—if you [ereatly benefited by San- 
ey also serve who only stand and y y atogen. My sleep is fifty 


prate. ; . give it the op- | per cent. better than it was 


ity one yearago, and my mind 
po rtu nity to and strength are much im- 


a 7 , helpyou. proved." 


ammo. asneniean j 
REDUCE YOUR FLESH Sanatogen i sold by good 
F * : druggists everywhere, in 
Wear my famous Rubber Garments a few three sizes from $1.00 up. 
4 . hours a day and your superfluous - 
Flesh will positively disappear. Grand Prize, International Congressof 

Dr. Jeanne Walter’s Medicine, London, 1913 

Famous Rubber Garments 
for Men and Women cover the en- 
tire body or any part. The safe and 


quick way to reduce by perspiration. 
Endorsed by leading physicians. = 
Frown Eradicator - - = $2.00 


Chin Redectr cee 2 Rl ENDORSED BY OVER 21,000 PHYSICIANS 





Of lone, hard-working maiden ladies. 
Arthur Guiterman. 























| RD Abdominal Reducer > >: 60 . 
. : A i ucer = = «= 6, 
d c — : Also Union Sults, Stockings, Jackets, ste tor the pur en U 
y over 5 5 pose of reducing the flesh anywhere des nvaluab! o.* e - ° . ° 
adh perstions ‘ EEA SME to those suffering from rheumatism. for ‘‘The Art of Living,”? a charming little booklet by Richard Le Gallienne, the popular poet-author, 


: Write at once for further particulars to . ’ - +s a aa ee eas n é . 4 . . 
5 for $1.00 | Abdominal Reducer, $6 DR. JEANNE G. WALTER touching on Sanatogen’s kindly help and giving other interesting aids in the quest for contentment 


sidge, Wan. 1 Neay semen and stomach _” (Inventor and Patentee) and better health. The book is free. Tear this off as a reminder to write THE BAUER CHEM- 
hence nba 45 West 34th Street, New York 1} [CAL COMPANY, 24-E Irving Place, New York. 

















“Lie. 





Hair Removed Easily 


quickly and safely—stiff hair or the finer 
growth. 


Lvans's Depilatory Powder 


with complete outfit for convenient use. 
Occasional application keeps the skin free. 


: at drug- and department-stores. 
50 cents If your dealer hasn’t Evans’s 
send us his name and 50 cents for a package 
postpaid. Your money back if you want it. 


Evans’s Soothing Cream, 25 cents 


Different from any other cold cream—very 
soft and soothing. At stores, or write us. 


GEORGE B EVANS 1108 Chestnut St Philadelphia Pa 





———~- 
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Save Your Life 


Ievery week. At the end 
of the half year have 
them all bound up for 
home use. 


Small expense. 
Permanent joy. 


Write to 
LIFE 
17 West 31st Street 
New York 











What [f—? 
(Continued from page 117.) 


The patriot took from his pocket a 
small case attached to a copper wire, 
from one end of which there hung a 
round lens, not unlike a miniature 
telescope.” 

“This mirrorgraph, 
lency, has just been completed. By 
means of sensitized surfaces it re- 
cords wireless vibrations from a dis- 
tance, and faithfully reproduces the 
vision projected upon a duplicate sur- 
spot to be recorded. 


your Excel- 


face at the 
Look!” 

“T see a large fleet of transports. 
And there are warships. Yes, yes.” 

“They are the convoys. This fleet 
is now scarcely out of sight of the 
Maine coast. By noon to-morrow 
these one hundred and fifty thousand 
trained soldiers, equipped with mod- 
ern siege-guns, will be devastating the 
country.” 

The President smiled. 

“My friend,” he said, “you have 
indeed done your country a great 
service, A high post of honor awaits 
you. But have no fear. We shall be 
able to meet the enemy.” 

The patriot sank into the chair, a 
look of intense relief on his face. 

“Your Excellency,” he stammered, 
“have I earned the right to inquire 
your method?” 

“Certainly. You 
Secretary of State who recently re- 
signed his office?” 

“Yes, Excellency.” 

“Well, he is a man of peace. I'll 
just ask him to go out and meet those 
invaders and explain to them that 
things are different here and no prac- 
tical warlike measures will be tolerated. 
He will quell them. Never fear!” 


remember our 


The Value of Opposites 


W" are inclined to believe that the 
greatest services are performed 
hy those who advocate a good thing. 
3ut is it not more often the rule that 
the cause of the good thing may be 
helped in a much greater degree by 
those who oppose it? 

Do not those who oppose any at- 
tempt to place ourselves in a condi- 
tion where we are prepared against 
aggression only emphasize the need of 
preparation ? 

Doesn’t Mr. Daniels, by his resent- 
ment of criticism of the navy, show 
that we ought to have a better one? 

In short, when certain people oppose 
certain things, aren’t they doing all 
they can to help along those things? 


Tareyton 


London Smoking Mixture 


The Public’s Business 


“ATONE of the public’s business,” 
says General T. Coleman du Pont, 
rather testily, when asked the details 
of his acquisition of the control of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
As General du Pont is a trustworthy 
man, what he says in a matter of this 
kind is to be relied upon. 
of the public’s business until such a 
time as the public should take a notion 
to make it its business. The public 
has shown a surprising activity here 
of late in taking an interest in new 
things. It is possible that tne public 
may see something incongruous in 
connecting ‘the immense assets of a 
life-insurance company so closely with 
life-destroying activities. This, of 
course, would tend to arouse the pub- 
lic’s curiosity, and curiosity, when 
once thoroughly aroused, is ungov- 


It is none 


at your dealer or send 4‘for sample 


Falk Tobacco Co. 56 West 45 St hos 








(CASCADE auality isfounded 
on grain quality—distilled 
to preserve and bring out the 
best of that quality—purified 
to isolate that | ry tae 
aged to mellow it into smooth 
richness. 
Original Bottling 
Has Old Gold Label 
GEO. A. DICKEL & CO. 
Distillers Nashville, Tenn. 1-8 


CASCADE 
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Allies 
“ AVE they arrived?” 
The ruler of the great European 
power turned to the Chief of Staff. 











“Yes, sire.” 

“Show them in.” 

The door opened and the former 
Secretary of the United States Navy 
and the Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee in the House of 
Congress shuffled in, bound in chains. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” said 
the ruler. “JI trust you had a pleasant 








journey.” 
He offered them his cigarette case. 
“IT suppose it was a surprise to you, 
gentlemen, when we conquered the 
United States so easily?” 
The former American Secretary 
leaned forward. His face was pale. 
“Tf——_”. he began. The ruler 


Tasting the salt of life 


If your experience has been with the common run of tires 
you've not tasted the salt of the unusual, nor known of the 
day of more mileage and better service. The dull monot- 
ony of the commonplace is represented in the 3500 miles 
which most tires are expected to realize. In contrast are 
Ajax Tires guaranteed in writing for 5000 miles. 

Men who go unerringly to the nub of things, who grasp a big subject 
and squeeze out the essence of truth, know of the higher in-built 
quality and greater worth of Ajax Tires, and they appreciate, too, the 
great protection of their tire investment which is offered in the Ajax 
written guarantee of 43 per cent more miles. 


stopped him, 

““Tf’” he said, “is a large word. If 
you had been prepared we wouldn’t 
have come. If certain things hadn’t 
happened, eh? Well, we saw that they 
didn’t happen. Success in war depends 
upon anticipating everything. But you 
were so easy. All the ammunition in 
America was located within a radius 
of 160 miles from New York. Your 
navy—why, in two days all your ships 
were disabled, and we landed. We 
could have taken New York with fifty 
thousand men instead of one hundred 


No greater endorsement of Ajax Tires could be had than the number 
of important persons who are loyal and enthusiastic in their choice 
of Ajax. 


Your Own Tire 





Decide Now On 








Equation 


thousand, but it is better to be sure. 
And now, gentlemen, what can I do 
for you?” 

The former Secretary of the Navy 
and the Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee gasped. 

“We are your prisoners,” they 
murmured, 

The ruler touched a bell. The Chief 
of Staff reappeared. 

“Remove those chains, set these 
gentlemen -free and give them the best 
of everything. My dear sirs, nothing 
is too good for you. Wasn't it by 
your blindness and indifference to 
your country’s interest that we con- 
‘quered it?” 








You can solve the 
tire question. You 
can add to your 
motoring pleasure, 
to the satisfaction 
and service you 
get from tires, and 
with important sav- 
ing in cost. 





Guaranteed 


in writing 


OOO 


MILES 


“While others are claiming 
Quality we are guaragtecing ut.” 








Let your next tire 
purchase be = an 
Ajax. Decide now 
to equip your car 
with Ajax Tires. 
There is a good 
Ajax dealer close 
at hand to serve 
you. 


AJAX-GRIEB RUBBER COMPANY, inc. 
1796-1798 Broadway, New York 


BRA NO “HES: Atlanta, Boston, Brooklyn, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indian- 
apolis, Kansas City, Mo., Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Seattle, Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, San Francisco 


Factories: Trenton, N. J. 





























Here’s a Case That’s 
UP TO YOU! 


Classy and unique! Oper- 
ated by a finger which lifts 


the contents. 


“ UP T 
No metal s, 





leather, inside 
Size 3x2 in., 
4 In genuine 
cS ' imported pig- 
h. Price $1. A special 
tress in dainty 








FORTUNE 
























Preserves Good 
us 6c in 
stamps, to 
cover cost of 
mailing and_pack- 
ing, and get free sample’ 
of the above, individual 
size, also Ingram’s Velveola 


Improves 


Rouge in novel purse packets, 


Established 1885 
Windsor, Can. 
38 Tenth St. 





Souveraine Face Powder and 


Zodenta Tooth Powder and Perfume. 
FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. 


Detroit, U. S. 


Complexions, 


Bad 


es 


ions 


and 
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Life's Short Sey Contest 


First Prize $1000 
Second Prize 500 
_ Third Prize 250 


OW short can a short story be and 

yet be a shcrt story? Lire 

would like to know. So would every 

writer, and, therefore, all writers are 

invited to join with Lire in making a 
practical test. 

Lire invites contributions of original 
short stories. For the best ones re- 
ceived before noon of October 4, 19015, 
it will award three prizes—$1,000, $500 
and $250. 


CONDITIONS 


No story must exceed fifteen hundred 
words in length. 

There is no restriction placed upon the 
kind of story to be submitted. It may be 
humorous or tragic, but jokes, anecdotes, 
epigrams or verses do not come within 
the scope of the contest. 

All manuscripts which are accepted 
for publication in Lire will be paid for 
at the rate of ten cents a word for every 
word under fifteen hundred words which 
ithe author does not write. To illustrate: 
if the accepted story is one hundred 
words in length, then the author will 
receive $140, or ten cents a word for 
the fourteen hundred words which he 
did not write. For what he does write 
he receives no pay. If, on the other 
hand, the accepted story is fourteen hun- 
dred and ninety-nine words in length, 
the author will receive ten cents. This 
story, however, will stand an equal 


chance of winning the prize with one 
which is very much shorter (say, one 





—the gasoline consumption 
is unusually low | 
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The price of the car 
complete is $785 
f. o. b. Detroit 
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Fares from Niagara 
Falls: 

To Montreal and 

POCUPR oiscce $18.55 


To Quebec and re- 
eer $25.90 


To Saguenay River 
and return..$34.55 
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France—with 


a Difference. 


All the charm of quaint old-world travel-haunts is 
reproduced in this city that stands guard over Canada. 
Yet Quebec is individual—distinctive—its ‘‘atmosphere”’ 
is all its own—its quaintness is of a quality that holds 
the interest even more surely than the Europe that 


was America’s ‘“‘Mecca” of travel. 


So you can come 


to this grand old town, with a certainty of enjoying 
a holiday quite as fascinating as any you ever had 


abroad. 


Our book tells all you’ll want to know— 


tells all about our famous Niagara-to-the-Sea trip, 
and about our delightful Summer Hotels at Murray 


Bay and Tadousac. 


of mailing. 


Send 6c. in stamps to cover cost 


Thos. Henry, Passenger Traffic Mgr., 


Canada Steamship Lines, Limited 
101 Victoria Square, Montreal. 





10 x 12 “Steeleote” Edwards ready- 
to-use garage, $69 50 complete. Fac- 


tory price. Fireproof. Portable. 
Quickly set up All styles and sizes 
of garages and portable buildings. 
Send postal for illustrated catalog 
The Edwards Mfz. Co. 
886-386 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 
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MOTOR CAR 
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hundred words), as each story will be 
judged strictly on its merits as a story. 

The stories will be published in Lire 
as soon as possible after they are ac- 
cepted, and will be paid for on accept- 
ance upon the basis which has just been 
defined. When they have all been pub 
lished, then the final awarding of the 
$1,750 in prizes will be made in the 
following manner: 

The Editors of Lire will first select, 
out of all the stories published, the 
twelve which are, in their judgment, 
the best. The authors of these twelve 
stories will then be asked to become 
judges of the whole contest, which will 
then include all the stories published. 
These twelve authors will decide which 
are the best three stories, in the order 
of their merit, to be awarded the prizes 
In case, for any reason, any one or more 
of these twelve authors should be unabl 
to act as judge, then the contest will be 
decided by the rest. : 

Each of these twelve judges will, of 
course, if he so wishes, vote for his own 
story first, so that the final result may 
probably be determined by the combined 
second, third and fourth choices of al 
the judges. This, however, will not affect 
the result. In case of a division among 
the judges, the Editors of Lire will cas 
the deciding vote. 

The final award will be announced ; 
early as possible after the last ‘story he 1S 
been published in Lire. Of this there 
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“WELL, WHAT’S THE JOKE?” 


will be due notice. Manuscripts will 
be accepted from now on as fast as 
they can be read and passed upon. In 
every case they should be addressed, 
“To the Editor of Lirre’s Short Story 
Contest, 17 West 31st Street, New York 
City,” and the author’s name and ad- 
dress should be plainly written upon the 
manuscript, which should be accom- 
panied by return postage in case of 
rejection. The editors will exercise due 
care in returning unavailable contribu- 
tions, but will not hold themselves respon- 
sible for loss. Contestants are advised 
to keep duplicate copies. 

All manuscripts must be at Lire office 
by noon of Monday, October 4, 1915. 
No manuscript received after that date 
will be considered. Each contestant may 
send in as many manuscripts as he 
desires. 

If any of the rules of this contest are 
violated the Editors of Lire reserve the 
right to debar the contributions. 


Tt Proves Its Metal 


“The Capewell” horse nail holds under Vigan 
great strain. Sudden — pulls or hard 
knocks are not too much for it. 








The Gillette in Vacation Camp 


N old Maine guide once said 
that every camper should 
know how to hone his 

razor on a hobnail of his shoe. 
But today he will probably 

bone you for a Gillette blade— 

or loan you his Gillette, if you 


knows that today is the day of the 
Gillette. No stropping — no honing 
—complete emancipation from all the 
big and little troubles of the old- 
fashioned razor. 

Over Seven Million men use the 
Gillette now and the number grows 


daily. 145,000 Gillette dealers. 


Gillette Sets, $5 and up: Blades, 


Best in the world at a fair price—not cheapest regardless 
of |e Used by the leading horseshoers of the Country. 
Are your horses shod with “Capewell” nails? Look for 

our ut Trade Mark on the nail head. 


have forgotten yours. Everybody 50c. and $1. a packet. 


I GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY 
“age BOSTON, MASS. 





AIR IS PEE 
Rubber Costs Money— 
RIDE ON AIR 

When the air in your tires 
falls below a certain pressure 
you no longer are riding on 
air, but on rubber. 


Measure your air with a 


Schrader 


UNIVERSAL TIRE 
PRESSURE GAUGE 


and save your tires. 








but he took a chance on being able to 


In Good Company 
HEN Professor Walter Raleigh, 
PRICE $1. At your dealer’s, or 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. an Englishman, who was a di- 
781-791 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. rect descendant of the original Sir 
Walter Raleigh, was asked to lecture 
at Princeton College, Professor Root, 
of Princeton, went down to the sta- ment and replied: 

tion to meet the distinguished visitor “No, I am Christopher Columbus. 
and escort him to his rooms, Professor Walter Raleigh is in the smoking 
Root did not know Professor Raleigh, room with Queen Elizabeth.” 


locate him in the crowd that got off 
the train. Walking up to a man that 
he thought looked like him, he said: 
“JT beg your pardon, but am I ad- 
dressing Walter Raleigh?” 
The man looked at him for a mo- 











CHRADER UNIVERSAL 


TRADE MARK REG.IN U.S.PAT. OFFICE 


BUNGALOW BUILDING? 


UR a your noma we have something interesting for you. 
Th NGALOWS and the climate put Los Angeles on the map. 
nt we ALOwe RAFT €O., 507 Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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This book is 
for you—free 


‘THs advertisement opens to you the 

opportunity to get, absolutely free 
of charge, one of the most valuable 
little volumes about books and their 
makers that you have ever opened. 


Simply clip off the coupon—then fill it 
out and mail it. 


It will bring to you by mail a thirty- 
two page book which we have prepared 
at no small expense in order to make 
possible a thoroughly adequate descrip- 
tion of the famous 


Harvard Classics 
The Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
Published only by P. F. Collier & Son 


Our original intention was to make it 
merely a general description of the 
Five-Foot Shelf, published solely for 
advertising purposes. But it developed 
in preparation into such a complete and 
useful work in itself that we want every 
lover of books among the readers of this 
magazine to possess a copy. 


It is a really delightful little book—not 
a mere catalogue of titles and authors, 
but a chatty, informal appreciation of the 
finest of English literary productions, 
showing why certain authors and certain 
works were chosen and going into a dis- 
cussion of those authors and their works. 


In itself it is a guide booklet to books 
that no book lover can afford to neglect. 


Tear the cou- 
pon off now, 
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416 W. 13th Street, 
New York City 


Please send to me by 
mail, free of charge, the 


ve? 32-page booklet describ- 
ame, ing The Harvard Classics. 
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The Best and Worst Nail in the Ark 


Now: this is the story (and all of ye hark!) 


Of what was the Best and Worst Nail in the Ark: 


When Noah was building this Ark, as ye know, 
A rumble of thunder surprised him, and so 

To have the boat ready in time for the rain 

He took on a Wright of the Children of Cain— 
A terrible sinner, like all of the rest, 

And still, as a Carpenter, one of the best. 


This Person was hammering hard at the stem 
When up strolls the Patriarch, Japheth and Shem; 
And what does that impudent Carpenter do 

But ask to be taken as one of the crew. 

Sez he, “I am wishful to sail in yer boat 

Along with yer Elephant, Camel and Goat.” 

But Noah he answers him, “ None of yer jokes! 
Ye’ll stay in the wet with the rest of yer folks!” 


The Carpenter grinned and the Carpenter laughed, 
He watched till the Party was all of them aft, 
Then screwed up one eyebrow and twisted his lip 
And pulled a big nail from the bow of the Ship! 
He pulled out a Nail, did that Offspring of Sin, 
Which left a fine hole for the tide to creep in. 


Now up comes the Animals, marching in pairs, 

And with them the Devil sneaks in unawares— 

They say with the Mule, for she hadn’t a mate— 
And hides in the hold with the rest of the freight. 

But whist! when the waters were boiling around 

And rocking the Ark from her place on the ground, 
Old Noah stood up while the elements roared 

And asked a strong Blessing on all things aboard. 


Now, Blessings, for cause that I needn’t explain, 
Are what the old Devil can’t hear without pain; 
And so the poor Devil tore wildly about 
Prospecting in vain for a place to get out, 

When what should he spy, when of reason bereft, 
But that one fine hole that the Carpenter left! 


He altered his form to the shape of a Worm 


And right through that nail-hole he tried for to squirm; 


But—talk as they do of the Devil’s own luck— 

As tight as a rivet the poor Devil stuck! 

He stuck and he stayed for the whole of the trip, 
Excluding the wet from the hold of the Ship, 

The waters might heave and the waters might roll, 
But still the poor Devil kept plugging that hole 
And saving them all from the wave and the shark— 
So he was the Best and Worst Nail in the Ark! 


Arthur Guiterman. 
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ESSAY ON THE LIFE OF MAN 


To 


See 


Poor Old Sentiment and 
Sympathy 
“QENTIMENT and sympathy have 

no place in the court-room,” 
said Justice Weeks, of New York, the 
other day. 

Which reminds us that sentiment 
and sympathy these days have a pretty 
hard time finding a place for them- 
selves. Lots of us have sentiment and 
sympathy, but we don’t know what to 
do with them. If we try to take them 
into the court-room we are met, as 
Justice Weeks suggests, by an insur- 
mountable phalanx of calf-bound books 
which prescribe that matters should 
he strictly thus and so, without regard 
to any sentiment and sympathy what- 
soever, 

If we try to find a home for our 
sentiment and sympathy at the Asso- 
ciated Charities we meet the restrain- 
ing gestures of perfected experts who 
explain that the dispensing of charity 
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On the Road from San Francisco to San Diego 
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ONFIDENCE in your car is essential for the transcontinental tour. 
Building confidence into the car has been the first principle of each of the 
engineers responsible for the thirty-six cars listed below. 


Westinghouse Electric Systems 
Lighting — Starting —Ignition 


are offered tothe public asa part of each of these cars. ‘They cannot be purchased 
separately. 

Cars so equipped are immune from electrical troubles. Generators run at 
magneto speed—direct coupled armature—entirely enclosed—windings proof 
against heat, water and oil—together with the well-known Westinghouse quality—assures 
long life with minimum wear. 

Westinghouse Ignition gives the car ease of control and gasoline economy, due 
particularly to its strong spark and automatic spark advance. 

* Allen * Dart “* Imperial , * Moreland t Singer 

* American La France * Davis + Kissel Kar t National * Standard 

* Apperson * Dorris *Kline Kar * Pathfinder * Sterling (Motor B 

+ Atterbury * Federal + Lauth-J uergens t Pierce-Arrow * Stewart 

t Austin IF.LA.T. * Lenox * Pilot * Touraine 

* Biddle * Glide * Lexington-Howard t Pullman * United States Carriag 
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* Case * Gramm t Locomobile t Richard Vulcan 
* Crawford * Halladay * Marion * Riddle Wealthy Heights 
¢ Cunningham + Hupmobile * McFarlan * Seagrave Wichita 
t Mitchell-Lewis : 
* Starting, Lighting, amd Ignition { Lighting and Ignition t Starting and Lighting 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Automobile Equipment Dept., Shadyside Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Special Westinghouse Electric ‘Systems (Starting—Lighting—Ignition) for Ford Automobiles—$75 
to $112.50. Look for the Westinghouse Service Stations and Agents. 
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April 26, 1820 


Captain Tappan is back from a voy- 
age with many wonderful tales to tell. 
He brought with him some strange 
liquors, but agrees with me that there 
is nothing so excellent as 


Old Overholt Rye 
“Same for 100 years” 
The verdict of those who 
have made comparisons is al- 
ways the same as that of Capt. 
Tappan. With a flavor and 
boquet exceedingly pleasant and 
a uniform quality, Old Overholt 
is always in the lead. Aged in 
the wood, bottled in bond. 


| A & Co.,Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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has been reduced to a science and In short, there is no place to-day 
that the effect of sentiment and sym- where one can go with a grist of 
pathy is merely to disorganize their 
work and make it inefficient. 





sentiment and sympathy and be sure 
of a hearty welcome. Even in the 

And, of course, sentiment and sym- public parks one will be told to keep 
pathy have no place in business. If off the grass. This should be reme- 
we didn’t know that before the war died. Central depots should be estab- 
commenced we know it now. As soon lished. It is much better for us to 











as sentiment and sympathy enter 
the office door profits fly out of the 
window. 


put sentiment and sympathy into cir- 
culation than to hoard it. 
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Install Ventilation 
When You Build 


How One Manufacturer 
by Looking Ahead Saved 
a Lot of Money 


“Looking ahead’? was this mill owner’s 
strong point. lie clearly saw beyond to-day 
into to-morrow. 


When business outgrew the old mill, plans 
were proposed for a new factory. It was 
to be a model plant in every respect, in- 
cluding an expensive heating system. But 
the cautious manufacturer noticed the fail- 
ure to provide in the plans for a modern 
system of ventilation, with these remarks: 
“There is no state law to-day requiring 
factory ventilation. But there surely will 
be in a year or two. If I O. K. these 
plans now, just as soon as the law is 
passed I’ll have to rip things up in my 
new factory just to install a ventilating 
system. I’m going to do it right when I’m 
building. I’m going to save money. Change 
these plans and specify the Sturtevant Sys- 
tem of combined Heating and Ventilating.” 
Two years later (when the law was passed) 
this factory met all the requirenients of the 
new law. Other factories failed to pass the 


state inspectors. The result? New ven- 
tilating systems which cost their owners 
almost as much as the wise manufacturer 
paid for his complete 
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Combined System of Heating 
and Ventilation 


Save such useless expense! Now—when 
you are building or altering your industrial 
buildings this summer—provide for approved 
systems of ventilating, dust collecting and 
air conditioning. 

Some states now demand ventilation in 
factories and industrial buildings. A great 
many also demand dust collection and air 
conditioning. Play safe—prepare for these 
when you build or fix over your factory. 
Our book, “Getting Dividends Out of Air,” 
Catalogue 907, has led the way for other 
manufacturers to save money. It will tell 
you facts you ought to know. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
And all principal cities in the world 
Largest Manufacturers in the World of Fans, 
Heating and Ventilating Apparatus 
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Anathema 


Smallpox visits the unvaccinated and 
the vaccinated alike. Vaccination kills 
many, as the daily press shows, and per- 
manently injures many others. The 
vaccinated contract smallpox, as we all 
know from the experience of our own 
navy and army. But in spite of these 
facts many men who claim to be scien- 
tific physicians cling to it, which leads 
to the conclusion that it cannot but be 
a species of old religion that has been 
made a text of medical orthodoxy with 
anathema for those who disbelieve. 

—Homoeopathic Envoy. 


Books Received 


Accidentals, by Helen Mackay. (Duf- 
field & Co. $1.25.) 
Five Fridays, by Frank R. Adams. 


Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, Mass. 


$1.25.) 


The Note-book of an Attaché. (Cen- 
tury Co. $1.60.) ’ 

Human Motives, by James Jackson 
Putnam, M.D. (Little, Brown & Co. 


$1.00.) 

The Meaning of Dreams, by Isador H. 
Ceriat, M.D. (Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. $1.00.) 

Sleep and Sleeplessness. by H. Ad- 
dington Bruce, A.M. -(Little, Brown & 


Co., Boston, Mass. $1.00.) 

Peace and War in Europe, by Gilbert 
Slater, M.A., D.Sc. (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.) 

Fewer and Better Babies, or the 


Limitation of Offspring, by William 
J. Robinson, M.D. (Critic and Guide 
Co.) 

Love in Danger, by Mrs. Havelock 
Ellis. (Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
Mass. 75 cents.) 
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The Girl at Central, by 
Bonner. (D. Appleton & Co. 
The Game of Empires, by E. S. Van 
Zile. (Moftat, Yard. & Co. 
War and the Ideal of Peace, by Henry 
R. Marshall. (Duffield & Co. $1.25.) 
The Emerald Story Book, by Ada and 
Eleanor Skinner. (Duffield & Co. $1.50.) 
Balla, and Other Virginia Stories, by 
James Poyntz Nelson. (Bell Book and 
Stationery Co., Richmond, Va.) 


Geraldine 
$ 1.30.) 


$1.25.) 


SS = 
Chateau faurie 
Offawa-(anada 


HE de luxe Hotel of the Dominion. Situ- 

ated in the heart of the Capital of Canada, 

isone ofthe finest hotels on the Continent. 
Accommodations, three hundred and filty 
rooms, Rates, $2.00 and upwards. 
European plan. 
Ottawa in sunimer is a delightful place to so- 
journ, Full of interest- for the tourist and 
sightseer. Handsomely illustrated booklet 
ot Ottawa and the Chateau Laurier sent free 
on application to Desk C. 


Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Canada 
ANGUS GORDON, Manager 


























































Copr. Life Pub. Co. 





Another Great Discovery 





Copr. Life Pub. Co. 














Target Practice 


Copr. Life Pub. Co. 


Time to Cast Off 











Copr. Life Pub. Co. Copr. Life Pub. Co. 
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All’s Well That Ends Well 





Copr. Life Pub. Co. 
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Keep Your Eye on the Ball 





Life Prints 


II 


Color 






Think of a friend who may enjoy Who Did ‘That ? | 
owning a few of these clever prints. | 
Printed on fine plate-marked Bristol 


board, size 12x16 inches. 






Copr. Life Pub. Co. 


Price 25 cents each. 








Shipped prepaid 
on receipt of remittance. 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
17 West 31st Street, New York 





PETER J. CAKEY, PRINTER 


PRICE 10 CENTS 
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ipl Poe he perplexing problem is to 
LLG y iy brdebotsy ‘lll picture or 
word the utter deliciousness o 
Coca-Cola. She mostenjayable ¢- 
only successful way to define its 
Goodness is to drink a glass of it. 
Demand the genuine by full name- 


Nicknames encourage substitution. 
THE COCA-COLA CO, Atlanta,Ga. 
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